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A scene from the exciting film, ‘‘ San Demetrio London,” which tells the epic of the 
tanker crew who, having abandoned ship, return to it to fight the fire and bring the tanker 
home.. Magnificent acting and direction make this one of the films of the war. 
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Editorial 


Edueation 


OR THE NEXT MONTH OR SO 
Parliament will be debating the way 
in which the future generation, the 
sons and daughters of the men who are 


‘doing the fighting, is to be schooled. 


Pressure groups, such as the Roman 
Catholics, will lobby M.P.s in an endeav- 
our to enlist their support to wreck the 
Bill rather than sacrifice a single 
sectional interest. 

What is our attitudé to this? What is 
our duty to those who because: they are 
doing the biggest job anyone can be asked 
to do are not. here to speak for themselves ? 

Of the main provisions of the Bill it is not 
for us to argue in this inadequate.space. We 
can, however, remind our legislators and 
teachers of the part the Arts can play in 
education. : 

Education is not “merely to turn people 
into ‘‘ Good’ Citizens.”? .Such an aim is too 
nebulous, too dependent upon the definition 
that is given to the term ‘‘ Good Citizen.” 
Logically it can mean the propaganda drugged 
automaton of the Nazi state. For us, Educa- 
tion is the fitting of our people to lead full and 
healthy lives as well as training in citizenship. 

No full and healthy life can be created 
without an appreciation of the Arts. No 
addition to these years of school can achieve 
our purpose without changing our teaching 
methods to take in this fact. 

The Report of the Secondary School 
Examinations Council stated of Art gnd 
Music, ‘‘ They have not had the attention in 
schools which is due to them . . . when they 
were taught, they occupied a place outside 
the regular curriculum and were taught as 
‘extras’ or spare time activities.’ 

That is something’ that we have to see ‘has: 
gone for ever. 

‘It is a commonplace to bewail the lack of 
British dramatists. Until Drama is given its 
proper place in our Educational system, we 
shall continue to moan 

When our schools follow the American 
example and teach drama not merely as 
something of academic and literary interest 
but as a separate and vital art which only 
springs to life in the theatre and therefore 
can only be taught in the theatre then we 
shall once again have a live drama in this 
country. The studio theatres attached to thé 
Universities and schools in the States are the 
biggest single factor which enabled the 
American dramatists to develop in forty 
years from non-existence to their present 
pre-eminent position. 

Also it would be a mistake to take Education 
as ending at school. Not only must there be 
adequate opportunities for adult study— 
there also must be ample tools for us to con 
tinue using the knowledge we acquire at 
school. 

It is no use spending huge sums of money 
on teaching our boys and girls to appreciate 
the best literature, art, music, films, if facilities 
to enjoy that appreciation are not provided 


_ when they leave school. 


It is here that the survival and enlarge-— 
ment of CEMA’s activities after the 
war as an essential part of our social 
ife is of such importance. 


uw 


Notes and Comments 


B.B.C. AND 
DRAMA 


OT THE LEAST IMPORTANT FACTOR CON- 

tributing to the present interest in 
classical music has been the policy of the 
B.B.C. which for many years has striven to 
raise the level of musical appreciation in this 
country. To this general policy in recent 
months has been added the aim of widening 
and deepening the knowledge among the 
public of the works of contemporary British 
composers. 

Evidence of the success of this policy may 
be found in the fact that we are hearing 
considerably fewer grumbles from musicians 
about the lack of discrimination in the public’s 
taste. That this taste is spreading over a wide 
sphere of music is amply demonstrated by the 
fact that, at the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s Plebiscite Concert at the Adelphi 
Theatre, popular vote chose a Gustave 
Mahler Andante and Shostakovich’s Sixth 
Symphony for repetition. 

The revival of interest in the theatre which 
we have often noted in these columns has now 
led the B.B.C. to apply the same educative 
policy to the theatre. On January 14th was 
launched a series, ‘* Life and the Theatre,” 


Michael Redgrave giving the first of ten 
talks. These talks are not to stand on their 


own, however, but are to be illustrated by the 
presentation of half a dozen plays on Sunday 
evenings during the series. Particularly 
interesting among the plays which we are to 
hear are The Blind by Maeterlinck, Macbeth, 
and Afiogenev’s Distant Point. 

Talks of course have a very useful purpose, 
but in the long run it is the play and the 
acting and the production which will regen- 
erate a vital public interest in the theatre. 
The talks department can stimulate our 
interest, the drama section consolidate it, but 
only the living theatre can satisfy it. 


BOUQUET FOR EALING 


arely has a film received such unanimous 

praise as has fallen to San Demetrio. This 
reconstruction of one of the most thrilling 
stories of the war is the latest success to come 
from Ealing Studios. 

This independent company, under the 
leadership of Michael Balcon, has produced 
since the outbreak of war numbers of first-rate 
films, among them Proud Valley, with Paul 
Robeson, The Foreman Went to France, Next 
of Kin, Nine Men, and now. San Demetrio. 

The success of these films has been largely 
due to the blending of the vital reality of 
the documentary film with the resources of 
the modern film studio. It is along these lines 
that the future of the film industry appears to 
be heading. The wide documentary experience 
which we have had in this country is likely to 
prove one of our most important assets when 
the struggle for world supremacy in the 
industry begins afier the war. 

Which is not without its funny side since 
until recently the big studio chiefs adopted a 
very snooty attitude towards the documentary 
film maker. 


FILM SOCIETIES 


he most astonishing feature about the 
war and its effect on cultural activities is 
not that some have been driven out of 
existence, but that some have actually 
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begun in these unprepossessing circumstances 
and others have survived. Among the latter 
are a quite surprising number of film societies. 

The Edinburgh Film Guild is a case in 
point. This Guild is now in its fourteenth 
season and actually has a record membership 
of over fifteen hundred. Its programme is 
particularly interesting. In the last quarter 
of 1943 it included Le Bonheur, My Universities, 
and World of Plenty. For the last film Sir 
John Orr and Paul Rotha were present and 
spoke to the members. Other films which 
they have presented are Burgtheatre, Derriere 
Li Facade, Le Fin Du Jour, and The Magnificent 
Ambersons. 

This Society is probably the largest in the 
country, but there are at least a dozen others 
in other parts of the country bringing to the 
enthusiastic filmgoer good films which he 
might otherwise never have seen. 


DIRECTOR FOR BETTY 
HUTTON 


wo recent films, Miracle of Morgan’s Creek 

and And the Angels Sing both had Betty 
Hutton in leading roles. Betty Hutton is a 
female comic with sex appeal. Despite the 
obviously magnificent possibilities which such 
a combination of talents presents it looks as 
though this young actress is going to have 
difficulty in finding a director capable of 
fully utilising her gifts. In Hollywood appar- 
ently there is no pigeon-hole for the comic 
** pin-up ”’ girl. 

In The Miracle at Morgan’s Creek, Preston 
Sturgess ignored her comic possibilities and 
used her as a straight actress; in And the 
Angels Sing she was treated exclusively as a 
comic while Miss Dorothy Lamour was 
brought in quite unnecessarily to supply the 
sex appeal. 


WASTE 


he most depressing thing about Hollywood 

masterpieces is their appalling waste of 
time, talent and money. Take, for instance, 
And the Angels Sing. This film has some bright 
comedy, gags that must make you laugh, 
actors that work like hell for your entertain- 
ment, one or two good direction ideas and 
yet in the end it peters out. 

Possibly the director and the script writer 
and the producer were called up during the 
making of it and the film was finished off by 
one of the stage hands. Or maybe it was the 
other way round, and one of the stage hands 
started the film while the executives were 
having their medical and the film only went 
wrong when they returned. Possibly, of 
course, the troubles were due solely to the 
fact that nobody could find a suitable climax 
or end to a film with four feminine leads. 

Such things can only be avoided when there 
is a complete integrity to the job and an 
absence of interference in the interests of the 
box office from high powered numbskulls 
posing as efficiency experts. 


TOYNBEE HALL 


London's East End ‘‘ University’ Toynbee 
Hall started another one of its drama 
cormpetitions on January 15th. Such festivals 


require a deal of organisation and it speaks 


well for the enthusiasm of Toynbee’s drama 
section that they are able to begin this new 
competition only about a month after their 
last one closed. 

The competition is very popular among 
amateur groups in London. and the rivalry is 
very keen. Until March 6th three teams will 
compete against each other every Saturday 
afternoon in Toynbee’s delightful little theatre. 
E. Martin Browne and Andre Van Ghyseghem 
will be the adjudicators, and the finals 


between the best ‘our teams take places on 
March 11th, when Lewis Casson will be the 
judge. If our young playwrights were really 
alive they would be endeavouring to get these 
vigorous amateurs to present their plays in 
these competitions. In this way they would 
not only be able to advertise their talent but 
also to gain invaluable experience. For the 
amateur societies themselves too it would be 
a gain for quite apart from the excitement of 
presenting a brand new work there is the 
certainty that its freshness will make it stand 
out from the usual stale competition one- 
acters. And just how stale those one-acters 
are only a festival judge can know ! 


EXHIBITION 


Although only recently established, the 

Charlotte Street centre of the AIA is now 
solidly founded. Several exhibitions are 
already scheduled, the first, which opens on 
February 15th, being John Bulls’ Home Guard, 
fifteen drawings by Gilbert Spencer, side by 
side with caricatures of the Napoleonic wars. 
This seems to be particularly interesting and 
we hear some of Mr. Spencer’s pictures are 
very funny. 

Besides these exhibitions the premises at 
84 Charlotte Street are also used for regular 
lectures every Wednesday evening. Here is 
this month’s list :— 

February 2nd—Marxism and Modern Art, 
by F. D. Klingender. 
February 9th—Art For Arts Sake ?—A 

Re-Valuation, by Morris Kestleman. 
February 16th—-Contemporary and Permanent 

Values in Art, by Jan Gordon. 

February 23rd—Beyond the Bauhaus—New 
Aims in Industrial Design, by N. Slutski. 
March |st—The English Tradition of Textile 

Designing, by W. Haines. 

And that programme is sufficiently contro- 
versial to cause a riot—let alone discussion ! 


B.W.H.W.T.L. 


hose readers who have consistently urged 

us to keep the Heritage feature going at 
all costs, will be interested to hear that Hugh 
Sykes Davies’ Pelican book, The Poets and Thet) 
Critics, is still available. In this anthology of 
criticism, the critical passages are placed 
chronologically so that the reader gets a 
survey of what. was written about ten or 
eleven major English poets -by critics writing’ 
between. 1409 and 1936. As a supplement to. 
the excellent anthology that Jack Lindsay and 
Edgell Rickwood collected some years ago, 
Spokesmen for Liberty, or as a supplement to any 
history of our country, it is invaluable. It 
gives at least the key to an understanding of 
our Literary heritage. Buy it, buy it, buy ity 
It’s only ninepence—another win for Pen- 
guins. | : : 

It is perhaps a pity that the criticisms 
themselves stop at T. S. Eliot as if he were the’ 
last word in twentieth century horse-sense, the 
sum of five and a half centuries of wisdom 
rather than a megaphone in.a waste-landed 
middle class. None of the excellent marxist: 


critics, whose work was mainly published in* 


Left Review, get a look ir.. But the book’s verv 
structure is marxist. 

It is, in fact, one of the many Books We 
Have Wanted Too Long. Penguins are to be 


congratulated —as well as the author —on’ 


producing it. 

But other publishers promise more filled gaps. 
Aselection of A. L. Morton’s essays on English 
writers, some of which have appeared in 
OUR TIME, and one of them in this issue, is 
announced from ‘The Cobbet Press, who also 
announce a, reprint of Ralph Fox’s The Novel 
and the People. , 

Now all we 


want is the rest of the 
B.W.H.W.T.L. 


Ira Aldridge 


by Samuel Sillen 


(This article is"reprinted from ‘the American magazine, New Masses, 


- .- In 1932 a new Shakespeare memorial was dedicated at Stratford-on- 
Avon under dramatic¥circumstances....A commission headed by the late 


James Weldon Fohnson brought a gift from the Negroes of the United 


States. 


enduring testimony of the gratitude that all of us rightly owe. .7.8 


“on the New York stage recalls the career 

of his distinguished predecessor of the 
last century, the Negro tragedian Ira Aldridge. 
It was for his Shakespearean roles, and parti- 
cylarly for his Othello, that Aldridge became 
one ofthe celebrated actors of his time. His 
reputation was international. “Aldridge’s per- 
formances were enthusiastically received in 
every major European city: in Dublin, London, 
and Brussels, in Paris,’ Kiev, and Constanti- 
nople. He was decorated by the King of 
Prussia; he received ‘the Order of Leopold 
from the Emperor of Austria; he was elected 
an honorary member of the Imperial Academy 
of Beaux Arts in St. Petersburg. Charles Kean, 
whose father brought Aldridge to England, 
once played Iago to his Othello. The Ukranian 
national poet Shevchenko drew his portrait, 
which to-day holds a cherished place in the 
Tretyakov Art Gallery in Moscow. In the 
annals of the nineteenth century theatre. there 
is no figure more arresting. 


Pron ROBESON’S APPEARANCE AS OTHELLO 


_With shame we recall that in his native 
America the Negro artist was not only without 
honour but without even a stage. He could 


fulfil his genius only beyond our frontiers. . 


Aldridge devoted part of his European earn- 
ings to the struggle against the abomination of 
slavery and racist bigotry which had virtually 
forced him into exile. In 1867, at the time of 
his death in Lodz, he was planning to return 
to a liberated America. But it was not until 
1943—this week—that a Negro could perform 
Othello on the New York stage. Remembering 
Ira Aldridge we may better understand how 
truly historic is the triumph of Paul Robeson, 
through whom a new century irresistibly 
asserts itself. And it is the ironic justice of 
history that Robeson, like Roland Hayes and 
Marian Anderson, should have taken voice 
lessons in London from Miss Ira Aldridge, 
daughter of the tragedian. (Incidentally, her 
musical compositions, under ‘the pen-name of 
Montague Ring, have been included in 
Robeson’s repertory.) © 


The Ira Aldridge Memorial Chair at Stratford-on-Avon is 


26:10:43.) 


i? 


s with Frederick Douglass, we cannot 

accurately, date the birth of Aldridge; 
the Negro mother. was scarcely permitted to 
hope that her son: would one day be the 
subject of world biography. We know that 
Aldridge was born around 1805, though some 
encyclopedias suggest 1810 and the late 
Arthur A. Schomburg indicated 1807. There 
is some doubt about his birthplace, too, 
opinion ranging from Belear, near Baltimore, 


* to New York City, which, so far as I can 


ascertain, is the more likely place. His father 
is alternately described as a ship carpenter 
and as an African chieftain who on his arrival 
here became the pastor of a coloured church. 


- And there is similar discrepancy in the various 


records which I have searched regarding his 
education, the most general view being that 
he was trained for the ministry and then sent 
by his father to Glasgow. What does seem 
incontestable is that as a youth, Ira Aldridge 
was drawn to the stage and acted in Negro 


amateur companies. Wishing to get closer to - 


the professional theatre, he worked at odd 
jobs behind the scenes, soaking up everything 
he could learn from watching white performers. 


His great chance came when the renowned 
Edmund Kean came over for an American 
tour. Kean took an interest in the young 
Negro, hired him as a personal attendant, and 
took him to England. Here Aldridge was able 
to study more systematically. In 1826, when 
he was only twenty-one, he made his debut as 
Othello at the Royalty Theatre in London. 
It was not long before every manager in the 
country was eager to book him. I have 
examined scores of playbills and posters 


advertising ‘‘ the African Roscius,” as he was 


called after the great actor of ancient Rome. 
The testimony in behalf of his popularity and 
the skill of his acting is impressive, especially 
when one remembers what mountains of 
prejudice had first to be scaled. 


It is worth recording some of the contem- 
porary English tributes. They show how in 


his own’ person Aldridge became 4 force for 
enlightenment. The Hull Mercury said that 
‘the mind displayed in his performance was 
of a character completely to put to shame those 
calumniators who have stated that the intellect 
of the Negro race is inferior td that of its white 
brethren..:. . .”? .The Dublin Comet acknow- 
ledged that ‘‘ Like most other plain folks, we 
had screwed our courage to the sticking point 
(believing) that no man of Colour could do 
the Moor of Venice justice: well, the play 
commenced, and then away flew all our 
preconceived notions and prejudices.’? Nor 
was such praise reserved only for his powers 
as a tragedian. -One of his most successful 
roles was that of Mungo in the old musical 
farce The Padlock, in which Aldridge sang 
verses with obvious significance, like ‘* What 
a terrible life I am led.”” One critic noted that 
““The ecstacy of his long shrill note in 
‘Opposum up a Gum Tree’ can only be 
equalled by the agony of his cry of despair 
over the body of Desdemona.” 


His repertoire suggests his versatility. He 
played not only Othello, but Lear and 


. Macbeth. His playing of the Negro Aaron in 


Titus Andronicus gave new life to a play that 
had long been neglected. He played lead 
roles in Sheridan’s tragedy of the Peruvians, 
Pizarro, in Maturin’s Bertram, and, as the old 
programme notes say, “‘ by popular desire,’”” 
in Moreton’s musical drama, Slave; or the 
Blessings of Liberty. His singing appears to 
have been as well received as his acting, and 
the old programmes indicate that he intro- 
duced a number of songs written expressly for 
him, one of the most popular being ‘‘ The 
Negro Boy.” 


| was on the Continent, which he first 

toured in 1853, and where he spent much 
of his time thereafter, that Aldridge achieved 
his most striking success. In France Alexander 
Dumas the elder, himself of Negro descent, 
proudly greeted him as ‘‘ mon confrere.” The 
honours bestowed on him in other countries 


s 


have already been mentioned. Gut nowhere 
did he find a more sympatheti¢ audience than 
in Russia, where he acted not only at the 
capital and in Moscow, but in provincial 
centres like Kiev, Odessa, and Kharkov. In 
his travel book, Russia, the French novelist and 
poet Theophile Gautier records that while he 
was visiting St. Petersburg the lion of the city 
was Ira Aldridge. Gautier found it necessary 
to reserve seats at the theatre several days in 
advance. He describes Aldridge’s appearance 
on the stage as magnificent—‘‘ Othello himself 
as Shakespeare has created him ”’—and he 
expresses satisfaction at seeing for once an 
Othello without sleeves of chocolate coloured 
net. 


As was usually the case on the Continent, 
there was no English troupe in St. Petersburg, 
and the Negro actor had to perform with a 
German-speaking cast. Aldridge read the 
original text while Iago, Cassius, and Desde- 
mona spoke to him in Schlegel’s translation. 
To Gautier, who knew neither language, the 
Germanic combination seemed fine, though 
he could not help imagining how droll a 
medley it must have seemed to those familiar 
with both idioms. It is interesting to note that 
Gautier liked Aldridge’s Lear even better 
than his Othello. All the requisite illusion, he 
writes, was perfectly produced. Gautier 
reflects with an invigorating sense of discovery 
that if a white can dress up for a Negro role, 
there is no good reason why a Negro cannot 
play a white role successfully. At least 
Aldridge had left little room for doubt. 


Soviet critics, who properly regard Othello 
as perhaps the most humanistic play of a great 
humanist, an immortal expression of the idea 
of racial equality, are profoundly interested in 
the Russian career of Ira Aldridge. In 1940 
the Soviet scholar S. Durylin published a 
volume on Ira Aldridge, and judging by the 
review in the March-April, 1942, issue of 
International Literature, it is a volume which 
should be translated and reprinted in America. 


OvE point of great interest to the Soviet 

reader is the relation of Aldridge to the 
critics and actors of the mid-century. The 
tragedian first visited Russia in 1858, just a 
few years before the emancipation of the 
Negro slave in America and the serf in Russia. 
We know that for the progressive writers of 
the day, Chernishevsky, for example, the two 
great historical events were closely linked. 
The success of a great Negro actor in St. 
Petersburg was a triumph for the Russian 
oppressed as well. While the reactionary press 
tried to disparage the talent of Aldridge, the 
progressive Russian stage reviewers hailed him 
both as an exceptionally gifted actor and as a 
symbol of the fight to liberate Negro and serf. 
Famous Russian actors like Shchepkin and 
Sadovsky paid hearty tribute to Aldridge. It is 
especially interesting to learn that a conservative 
newspaper like Novoye Vremyaattacked Aldridge 
for being Shylock’s advocate and not his accuser 
in The Merchant of Venice. But the harried 
Jewish population cheered the Negro’s inter- 
pretation. A contemporary critic noted that 
** In Zhitomir, where the audience was mainly 


Jewish, Shylock was considered Aldridge’s best 
performance.” 


To the Soviet reader, engaged in mighty 
battle against a racist monster, these recollec- 
tions are gratifying; to an American the 
memory of Aldridge’s distinction should 
equally be a matter of pride. Perhaps the 
most striking symbol for our time is in the 
friendship between Aldridge and Taras 
Shevchenko. I recall reading at the beginning 
of the war that when the Nazis entered the 


Ukranian town of Kanev, their first act was~ 


to desecrate 


f 


Schevchenko’s tomb and to 


destroy his memorial. For generations the 
Ukranian people have responded to the poet’s 
passionate songs of freedom; they have found 
no greater voice. The fighting in the Ukraine 
to-day has been spurred on by the memory of 
Shevchenko. For he was of the people. He 
was of serf origin, just as Aldridge was the 
representative of an enslaved people. When 
they met they were immediately United by a 
common love of art and a common hatred for 
tyranny. They discussed, we are told, ‘* the 
friendship of peoples and the immense 
importance of national poetry for a fraternal 
intercourse of nations.” 


I have already alluded to Shevchenko’s 
portrait of his Negro friend. According to a 
contemporary, the portrait was interrupted 
many times. ‘‘ May I sing?” Aldridge would 
ask unexpectedly. And then: ‘‘ he would 
break out into a plaintive Negro melody. 
Little by little, it changed to a more lively 
tune, and a few minutes later Aldridge would 
be dancing a most violent jig up and down the 
studio. And then he would perform entire 
comical scenes taken from life.” But the 
portrait did get done, and the Soviet audiences 
which revere Paul Robeson continue to pay 
homage to his great forerunner when they 
visit his likeness at the Tretyakov Gallery. 


HE contemporary accounts stress the great 

dignity of Aldridge’s conception of Othello. 

It is amusing to read Gautier’s confession that 
“e 


he expected a stormy violent manner, “a 
little savage perhaps.” 


This has, of course, been a conventional 
attitude toward Othello, who, in contrast to 
Shakespeare’s conception, has been treated 
as a ferocious tiger, racially closer to the sub- 
human, and so forth. But Gautier found that 
the tragedian had a majestic style and that 
he ‘‘roared with decorum.” This wrote 
Gautier, is doubtless due to Aldridge’s wishing 
to appear ‘‘ as civilised as a white man.” 

The real reason would appear not to be 
emulation of whites—indeed the white 
Othellos had been the ferocious tigers—but a 
more sensitive understanding of Shakespeare’s 
clear intention. While it is not true that 
Aldridge’s interpretation was entirely new, it 
is a fact that he helped fight the racially 
blinded approach to Othello. His face, says 
one reviewer, was pensive and full of mellow 
sadness: ‘‘ He was quite imbued with a feeling 
of self-respect. When Brabantio’s servants 
rush at him sword in hand, he stops them with 
noble dignity, and with the same dignity does 
he plead his cause before the Senate.’’ Another 
critic makes this note on Othello-Aldridge: 
“* Now he rages and storms, and now he cries 
and sobs like a sorrowing child, and then again 
he breaks down entirely in body and soul... . 
There is not even a trace of the furious Othello 
in Aldridge as in the fifth act he enters 
Desdemona’s bed-chamber with the words: 
“It is the cause. . . .’ His face is settled in 
immutable firmness and yet softened by a 
deadly anguish. . Tenderest love and 
racking doubt, hate and anger and despairing 
sorrow—his face expressed them all at the 
same instant.” 


A leading Shakespearean student in the 
Soviet Union, M. Morozov, has written: 
“The spiritual and humane character of 
Aldridge’s art is especially near and com- 
prehensible to us in these days of our struggle 
with an enemy attempting to enslave the 
world, an enemy striving for that kingdom of 
darkness against which Ira Aldridge, the great 
Negro tragedian, had fought, with his magnifi- 
cent art for a sword.” How beautifully these 
words apply as well to Paul Robeson, who 
inherits the art of Ira Aldridge and ¢arries it 
to new heights of significance in an America 


that slowly, belatedly, and only with struggle 
begins to recognise and claim its own genius. 
In Harlem, at the Schomburg Collection of 
Negro Literature, there is a priceless bust of 
Ira Aldridge by the Italian sculptor Pietro 
Calvi, who saw the actor play Othello in 
Vienna. In a theatre further down town that 
intent figure, noble, passionate, eloquent, has 
come to life. There are no gaps in history. 
The procession is that of a whole people, and 
it is unconquerable. 


The Negro people remember their great 
sons with reverence. In 1932 a new Shakes- 
peare memorial was dedicated at Stratford- 
on-Avon under dramatic circumstances. 
Representatives of seventy nationalities gath- 
ered to pay homage each group contributing 
some evidence of the esteem in which Shakes- 
peare is held by the peoples of the world. A 
commission headed by the late James Weldon 
Johnson brought a gift from the Negroes of 
the United States. The Ira Aldridge Memorial 
Chair at Stratford-on-Avon is enduring 
testimony of the gratitude that all of us 
rightfully owe. 


——— 


We shall be pleased to con- 
sider short stories, poems, 
reportage and critical articles 
on Music, Theatre, Films, 
Literature, etc., etc., for pub- 
lication in OUR TIME. If it 


is desired that MSS should 

be returned they should be 

accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


TO the student of heraldry the coat of 


arms of the Pharmaceutical Society 
conveys the age-old history of drugs and 
medicaments. To the chemist it symbolises 
the lore of pharmacy through the years and 
its imprint on his certificate indicates his 
efficiency. To the general public it guaran- 
tees a service that is a vital part of the 
country’s health organisation. 


Ask your chemist’s opinion of 


uthymol 


TOOTH PASTE 


Make it harder. 


Poets 


ET ME’ MAKE A _ CONFESSION 
I cannot understand the poetry you 
publish. It passes over my head or 
drops at my feet; only a little of it pleases me. 
For the rest, I cannot understand what the 
poets are singing. 
Let me make an admission to you, for I 
believe that your poets are honest, and that 
- they are attempting a good thing. Only to 
one or two of them would I say—try something 
else. There are other ways to do good things. 
Let me be an example of frankness to you. 
I have no more qualifications than they have. 
I, too, love poetry and know that it can be a 
weapon. I have a feeling for it; it moves me. 
But I could not write a book about it. This 
is the birth of my criticism. 
All that you have published, I have read 


TO YOU. 


carefully, as a critic should. Shall I say what. 


I think ? 

Most of it is gutless, pappy, made out of 
milk and water. It deals in general ideas. 
The poets are inside themselves all the time, 
looking out with scared eyes on the world, 
tracing their own emotions on paper, writing 
up their own souls. 

Or else they do write of the real things—in 
an inverted way. Like children sitting at table 
with a box of bricks, they play with words, 
similes, descriptions, stringing them together 
endlessly; losing the heart and meaning in 
them, adding no point to the struggle. So 
that in the end, they have played a song only 
to themselves. 

I hope it has given them pleasure. I hope 
it sqgothed their nerves. As for me, perhaps 
also for millions like me, it meant absolutely 
nothing. I turned the page over listlessly. I 
licked dry lips. 

Poets, poets, poets! This is 1944, perhaps 
the dawn of a new age. Millions have to be 
strengthened for battle. 

These millions have never heard your 
voice. And because of what the pseudo- 
poets have done, they sneer at poetry and call 
your blank verses ‘‘ bloody nonsense.” a 

They want songs to sing and verses they 
can understand. They want words that live 
and poems that speak the splendour of their 
lives, the bitter story of their lives. 

They want simple things. The man standing 
in the Underground, playing a concertina to 
tapping feet—he needs a poem, and new 
songs. 

The woman, washing her baby in the 
dimmest dawn; pushing him through the dark 
morning to the nursery; then clocking in to 
work—she is a poem. She needs to be told 
to history. ; 

The American meeting the Tommy. They 
need poetry and they are poetry. The Jew- 
Baiter and the slime that steals in the-night to 
chalk dirt on the walls of lavatories. He needs 


hitting. Yes, poets, with words, too. With 
angry words also. ; 
The eternal business of letters. The air- 


graph. The soldier crouched against his girl 
on the seat in the common. The harassed 
grocer, the black marketeer and the fire guard. 


Morrison, Mosley, and Moore-Brabazon. 
Love and battle—this is the life of the people, 
seen in the little things they do and say, seen 
in the tiny, everyday things. This is the life 
to sing about, this is the life you can make 
richer by your singing. 

But make it harder, poets. Put a little more 
guts into it. Let the December roses rot; 
leave the sunsets to themselves; hit out more 
and pine less; be a little bitter and a little 
less mild. 

Write also for the people, that they might 
understand what you sing. They are the 
reason for your writing; they are the purpose 
behind it; not the editor of this magazine. 
Let the arty ones grow their hair longer and 
plead, when you tackle them, that the barbers 
are busy. Do not mind if they sneer and tell 
you ‘‘ This is not a poem.” 

Write for the people, and love the people. 

Look in our direction. Look at the millions 
of us. There is material ‘here for a million 
anthologies. For great poetry. We want to 
understand, and so far we do not understand. 
You strike no flaming excitement from our 
hearts, whatever you may inspire in your own. 

Manifold said it last month. Good for you, 
Manifold, and for you, too, Martin. Here is 
something I can understand. 

Something that people like me can under- 
stand. What about the others ? Can’t you put 
some guts into your stuff ? Can’t you build a 
bridge between your words and our lives ? 
Can’t you put some warmth into it; give us 
some human emotion and feeling; wipe out 
the whites and the greys and give us some 
colour ? 

Can’t you write us something we can 
understand, something we would like to carry 
with us ? 

Can I hope that the time will come when I 
shall tear out the poetry page of OUR TIME 
and pin it up for my comrades, my mates to 
read ? So that they may join in my joy and 
my excitement ? 

George Sturdy. 


MARXISM — 
What the Hell! 


‘ 


OUR REVIEW OF KLINGENDER’S ‘‘ MARXISM 

and Modern Art” raises an issue which 

urgently needs thrashing out, as the 
doctrinaire application of marxist thought to 
the field of art unnecessarily divides socially 
progressive artists. Marxian art critics start 
off with a preconceived idea of what sort of 
art is socially desirable and then set about 
constructing a philosophy to give theoretical 
justification to that form of art and to none 
other. 

Social realism contains three main fallacies. 
(1) That reality can be confined to what is 
physically visual and tangible. (2) That 
human life can be valued only in relation to 
social conditions and social change. (3) That 
art to be socially significant must be popular. 

(1) The sub-conscious and the sub-human, 
lightly dismissed by Klingender, are integral 
parts of human reality, and their exploration 


and understanding are as necessary to man’s | 


well-being as is the examination of the physical 
world. Surrealist and abstract art have much 
the same relationship to psychology as the 
anatomical and perspective studies of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century artists had to 
the early days of the physical sciences. 
(2) Many of the main experiences of life 
remain virtually constant in essence to the 
individual throughout all social change—love 


birth, death, fellowship in work and war. 
Their forms alter. So it is with art. Although 
social conditions alter the form and often the 
content there is an essential aspect which has 
direct significance without any reference to 
the social circumstances of their creation. On 
hearing Beethoven one is not necessarily aware 
of his attitude to the French Revolution. On 
noting the beauty of a Spitfire one is not 
aware of it as the expression of the political 
conditions which gave it birth. 

Marxism—what the hell ! 

(3) Bio-chemistry and quantum mechanics 
are not popular, yetfew would deny their social 
relevance. There is as direct a relation 
between the specialist arts of to-day and tho 
applied arts of propaganda industrial design 
and so on, as there is between scientific research 
and the applied sciences. This is not to deny 
that the most urgent need in the field of art is 
a popularly created and popularly appreciated 
art, nor that in the long run specialist art can 
only grow from this. We want an art of 
sufficiently varied character to express the life 
of the whole body of the people, and no need 
to lose our heads ! 

Any art philosophy must face two prob- 
lems. Firstly, the nature of art activity and 
why a work of art is beautiful or stimulating, 
and secondly, the significance of art related 
to the whole range of human life. Klingender’s 
exposition of social realism virtually ignores 
the first and is inadequate in its handling of 
the second. 

OUR TIME is an excellent publication, 
tackling a first-rate job, but cannot we get a 
wider grasp ? 

Alastair Morton. 


Another Angle 


a sharp retort to Mr. St. John’s letter, 

_ published gn the December issue. Mr. 
St. John commenced admirably, but failed 
when he requested OUR TIME to foster 
some Cultural movement other than that 
which ‘* on the one hand expresses the people’s 
aspirations to a better world and on the other 
is a weapon in the struggle for the same thing.” 
Mr. St. John wishes to read, also, a ‘‘ writer’s 
personal emotions and feelings about his dog, 
his wife, his new row of sweet-peas.”’ 

To Mr. St. John I would say: Those last 
ten words have given you away; you are not 
aware that the wife of to-day is no longer 
tethered to a stake between her husband’s 
cottage wall and his row of sweet-peas ! 
Therefore it needs no probing to discover 
why you wish to read about trivialities of 
everyday in the midst of a world-war against 
Fascism; why you would waste the priceless 
time of writers—the voices of the people—at 
this pregnant period in history; why you aré 
afraid—I said, afraid—of the ‘‘ lop-sided ” 
(meaning left-sided) and sectarian policy of 
this periodical. 

If you continue to read OUR TIME you 
will no doubt eventually come up to date. 

I would also like to bring to your notice 
that I and many wives like me have never 
had this other culture you speak of, we are 
fighting to attain it for ourselves, preserve it 
for you; but we cannot do it by reading or 
dreaming about it; we can do it by putting 
dreams behind us for the moment and taking 
part in the struggle that is going on around us. 

And from the sincerity with which you 
write, Mr. St. John, I am sure you will agree 
with me. 


O72 shan AS A HOUSEWIFE, I WOULD MAKE 


Betty Parvin (Mrs.). 


ae 


Britain’s Premier 


Symphony Orchestra 


may be heard. . 
Every Sunday at 2.30 


atthe.. 


ROYAL 


ADELPHI THEATRE 
Strand, W.C.2 


TICKETS : 2/6 to 12/6 
Write for complete programmes 


to April 16: Musical Culture 
Limited, 295 Regent Street, W.1 


London 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


MUSIC oF 
OUR TIME 


NEW BRITISH SONGS 

Convoy—(Bar. solo and 2-part Chorus) A.Bowman 3d. 
The Great Red Army (2-part Chorus)... Alan Bush ... 3d. 
Lament and Triumph (3-part female)... A.Bowman 4d. 
The Shark and the Whale (children) .... E. Maconchy 3d. 
Toulon—(Mixed Voices) .-» Ben Frankel 6d. 
Raiders—(Mixed Voices) G. Corbett... 3d. 
The Miners (Male Voices) 2 i.. G. Corbett... 3d. 
The Ribbon in Her Hair (2-part) - E.Maconchy 6d. 
War-time Carol (Mixed Voices) . Felix White 4d. 


MODERN RUSSIAN SONGS 

Popular Soviet Songbook (Unison and Part Singing)... I/s 
Red Army Songbook (Unison and Part Singing) ... I/- 
Song of Stalin (Mixed Voices) ... Khachatourian | /- 
Patriotic War (3-part) ... . Alexandrov 2d. 
and many others. 


OPERA AND CANTATA 

The Wild Geese (Soviet Children’s Opera) ... we 4)/- 
Ballad of Freedom (Mixed Voices) C. Darnton 2/6 
The Voice of the City (3-part Female) £.Maconchy I/- 


VARIETY SONGS 


Here we Come ... Sas we ot bes «. 6d. 
Girl with the Spanner ... ore nae wee «. 6d. 
A New World will be Born wee ee oe w. 6d. 
Let’s be Offensive (3 songs from Unity Revue) +. 6d. 
Ten Little Housewives (Shore Revue) eee ay k= 


THE ABOVE ARE A SELECTION FROM THE LISTS OF THE 


WORKERS’ MUSIC ASSN. 


9, GREAT NEWPORT STREET, W.C.2 
PHONE: TEM. 4620 
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Loyalties 


by Andrew Elliott 


“She was a good wife—the best ‘ever a man had, and Christ knows she'd 


had a tough time—tougher than ever making do on sick pay while he'd been 
laid up. If only she didn’t feel so much... .” 


into the neck of the ink bottle and_care- 

fully balanced the pen on top of it to 
dry, then looked at the envelope he had just 
addressed. 

‘* Not very pretty, but it’ll do,’ he muttered 
and leaned back to ease his aching shoulders. 
That afternoon he had completed his first 
shift after three months idleness and_ his 
softened hands were raw with broken blisters 
under which the tortured flesh was already 
cracking into ‘‘keens.”” The pen did not 
come easy to hands like these; they gripped a 
shovel handle or a hammer shank with more 
certainty in spite of the greater pain. 

By the envelope lay the card with the 
pencilled names—Ike, Pierre, Red Alec, Pop, 
Smoke, Taffy. And the money in two little 
piles on the ten shilling note. The silver and 
the copper. A half-crown, a florin, a shilling 
and three sixpences in one pile; and seventeen 
pennies in the other. Eighteen shillings and 
fivepence in all. Ike had put in an extra 
elevenpence this week—coppers from the kids. 

Joe’s wife let her sewing fall into her lap. 
She was a short, thick set woman with night 
black hair. She might have been beautiful 
but her face had fined away until one.saw 
only the invincible strength of it and its fierce 
indomitable pride. 

“* Tt will make all the difference in the world 
to us,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘ and no one will ever 

ow.” : 

Wearily he shook his head. ‘‘ You don’t 
understand. I can’t do a thing like that. It’s 

. . it’s against my... my...” he paused for 
the word and she made an impatient gesture. 
The hospital pallor and hollowness of his 


Ji: LARKIN PUSHED THE BROKEN CORK 


cheeks filled her with a yearning tenderness . 


towards him. 

““ Don’t talk to me about your principles at 
a time like this !”’ she stormed. ‘‘ Principles 
won’t feed us till Saturday.” 

He sagged lower in the chair and shook his 
head. ‘‘ You don’t understand,” he repeated. 
““ Maybe you won’t ever understand .. . 
maybe you don’t want to. It goes deeper than 
principles. It’s something here.”? He touched 
his chest with his crooked forefinger then let 
his hand fall idly on to the table. 

She doesn’t understand, he told himself, 
He fingered the ten shilling note. That was 
Smoke’s. Smoke always gave ten bob. Never 
missed. You couldn’t go back on a fellow like 
Smoke. He conjured up a picture of Smoke. 
He was a West African, immense, and his 
teeth always flashing white in his shiny black 
face. What a mate to work with! See him 


swing a sledge—his hands on the bare end of 
the shaft and never shifting an inch; his legs 
widespread and the fourteen pound head 
whirling in a wide circle as if it were a reed he 
swung. Larkin sucked in his breath. Yes, a 
great fellow, Smoke. Always ready with his 
shoulder too when you needed a lift; always 
reaching for the heavy end. 

He sighed and lifted his eyes again to his 
wife. She had resumed her sewing. It was an 
old boiler suit of his she had turned out of the 
rag bag thinking it might do a turn. Her face 
was turned from him and he could only see 
the strong line of her jaw. g 

She was a good wife—the best ever a ma 
had, and Christ knows she’d had a tough time 
of it—tougher than ever making do on sick 
pay while he’d been laid up. If only she didn’t 
feel so much; other women weren’t so intense. 
His eyes came back to the card. Ike, for 
instance, and his wife. They got along. Ike 
with his great hooked nose and the drop 
shining on the end of it summer and winter. 
Ike had a brood of kids—six of them. Or was 
it seven? And she was a great fat old girl, 
easy as an old shoe. He called her Blossom. 
Those coppers—seventeen of them. The kids 
saved their lollipop money for the cause. .. . 

His wife was speaking again. ‘‘I under- 
stand plain common sense,” she said, ‘‘ and 
you on your feet fighting for it are worth 
more to your precious cause than eighteen and 
fivepence in the fund!” She reached out 
her hand to him and her voice softened. 
‘* Jim, don’t you see what it means to us 
both ?” 

He picked up the half-crpwn and gripped 
it in his hand. Something faintly acid in the 
metal stung the raw flesh and he thought of 
Pierre. It was his half-crown, and it was 
sharp like him. Pierre who talked with his 
hands and spat the end of one cigarette out 
only to make room for another. Queer, dark, 
waspy little fellow, Pierre. French, or maybe 
French Canadian. Nobody knew. But he 
was all right. You knew he was all right 
somehow just from the way he looked at you 
with his eyes that never smiled. 

He smacked his hand palm down on the 
table. ‘““No! No!” he said violently. 
““T won’t do it, and it’s no use trying to 
persuade me. That’s flat. Leave it.” 

The ache for him in the pit of her stomach 
grew sharp, It seemed as if her inside was 
being twisted into knots. ‘‘ Oh, God!” she 
said, her voice rising, ‘‘ if only you’d get your 
head out of the clouds. Eighteen and five- 


pence. What difference will it make whether 
the fund gets it or not!” 

“I’ve told you to drop it,” he replied. 
** I’m sending it off to-night and that’s that.” 

What difference... . . Pop could answer that 
one—old Pop with his never failing monthly 
bob. Funny old josher. Like an old maid— 
so finicky and quiet as a mouse. But a real 
head on him all the same. And always in the 
front row and ready to do the talking in front 
of the bosses. He didn’t talk out of his hat 
either. He had the theory all pat and the 
history, too. Maybe he knew it because he’d 
lived so much of it himself and helped to 
make it. From the big strikes of the ’80’s to 
the hunger marches of the 1930’s. Pop would 
know the answer. He’d be able to explain 
as he coyldn’t. 

His wife fumbled under her apron and 
pulled out her purse. They were both standing 
now facing each other across the table. She 
jerked the purse open and shook it upside 
down. Two pennies clattered on to the table, 
and rolled towards him. 

““You’ve told me,” she said stridently. 
“* Now tell me how I’m to keep going till the 
week-end on that.” 

Her face was drawn and for the first time* 
he noticed the lines etched vertically from the 
corners of her mouth. If only she’d laugh 
again, he thought—laugh like Red Alec 
laughed—carefree. Alec who had put in the 
three tanners. Alec with his bawdy greetings 
in that queer lingo he called Gallic and his 
endless smutty stories. It was a marvel how 
he thought them all up. But maybe he 
didn’t; maybe it had something to do with 
him having been a sailor. Alec. . . . You 
couldn’t let a fellow like Red Alec down.... 
That time when the toughs tried to break up 
the meeting at the factory gate and four of 
them had gone down and Alec scattered the 


_ lot. Good fellow to have by you in a spot, 


Red Alec. 


Heritage 


. He sighed again. ‘‘ There’s my suit. You 
can put that up the spout in the morning. 
That’ll see us through.” 

** And what will you wear in the mean- 
time ? These? ” She held up the faded blue 
dungarees. 

“* Better men than me have worn worse,”’ 
he said soberly. 

And now she came round the table and 
against him, soft again, appealing to all the 
love she knew he held for her. 

‘Joe! For me. Just this once. I know it 
will be difficult to make it up again, but even 
if we can’t they’ll never know. They’ll never 
ask you and if they did you could say the 
receipt must have been lost in the post. 
They'll believe you. You know they will. 
They trust you.” 

They trust you. . . . They didn’t question. 
They knew as he knew—Ike and Pop and 
Alec and Pierre; Smoke and Taffy. 

Taffy. . . . Christ think of Taffy, with his 
voice that was nearly a song.. Only a kid and 
a bit simple, and coughing his lungs out. 
They said it was those black years in the 
Rhondda. Malnutrition at a period of his 
life when he needed food most. Taffy looked 
to ‘* the day ” like a kid in the shadow looks 
for the sun—as if it was just round the corner. 
Ah, well, maybe it was. Funnier things have 
happened, and it must come in time to give 
Taffy a glimpse. 

The tin alarm clock on the bare mantel- 
piece ticked loudly. 

He set his wife gently aside, picked up the 
card and envelope and swept the money into 
his hand. Without a word, he moved to the 
door, but there he turned and looked at her. 
She stood as he had left her—her arms spread 
in a little gesture of resignation. The fierceness 
died from his eyes. 

‘One day you’ll be glad,”’ he said softly, 
and, closing the door, ran towards the Post 
Office like a man possessed. 


William Wordsworth 
Oscar Wilde 


If life is noble and beautiful, art will be noble and beautiful. The great eras in the 
history of the arts are not eras of increased artistic feeling, but, primarily, of increased 
technical feeling—a feeling which must originate with the workman. 

I would speak to the hard-working people, whom I wish I could reach through the prejudice 


that shuts them and me away from each other. 


It is to the mechanics and workers of your country that I look for the triumph that must 


come. 


Oscar Wilde, lecturing in the United States. 


Hunger, and sultry heat, and nipping blast 
From bleak hill-top, and length of march by night 
Through heavy swamp, or over snow-clad height, 
These hardships ill sustained, these dangers past, 
The roving Spanish bands are reached at last, — 
Charged, and dispersed like foam; but as a flight 
Of scattered quails by signs do reunite, 


So these 


and, heard of once again, are chased 


With combinations of long practised art 

And newly-kindled hope; but they are fled, 

Gone. are they, viewless as the buried dead; 

Where now ?—Their sword is at the foeman’s heart ! 

And thus from year to year his walk they thwart, 

And hang like dreams around his guilty bed. 
William Wordsworth, Sonnet on the Spanish Guerillas. 


“‘Les Problemes 
Politiques de L’Europe’?’ 


(Reflexions sur la paix future) 
Par ANDRE GROS 5/- net 
By Post 5/4 net 
_A thought-provoking study of a problem of 
vital concern. 

What the author does is to show us the 
complicated psychological elements that created 
pre-war Europe and suggest some possible wa 
of improvement, including solutions already 
Proposed such as federalism, unification, tutelage 
by the United Nations, etc. 


°*A Batons Rompus’*’ 
By PAUL SIMON 2/- net 
By Post 2/3 net 

Mr. Simon, walking through our streets, riding 
in our trams and buses, living in our midst, 
could not help noticing, as a good Parisian, the 
many differences in our habits and ways. His 
frequently amusing, and sometimes critical 
comments on our own and French ways make 
delightful reading. Here we see ourselves as 
others see us. 


IN ENGLISH 


“French Life and its 


Problems ’”’ 
3/6 net. By Post 3/9 
By H. J. FLEURE. Illustrated 

The difficulties of France since the beginning 
of the century have been many and they were 
not by any means solved. The results of this 
were disastrous. 

We shall all have a better understanding of 
those problems when we have read this book, 
and let us hope sympathy for the efforts she will 
need to make to solve them after the war. 


HACHETTE 


The Continental Publishers & Distributors, Ltd., 


16 William IV Street 
Charing Cross, London, W.C.2 


Poetry 
WILLIAM SOUTAR 


BUT THE EARTH 
ABIDETH 


SEEDS IN THE WIND 
Revisedand enlarged edition § /- net 
¥ACK LINDSAY 
INTO ACTION 
On the Battle of Dieppe 
PATRIC DICKINSON 
THE SEVEN DAYS 


5/- net 


2/6 net | 


OF JERICHO 
The first long poem by an 
outstanding new poet 


2/6 net 


Fiction 

FANE LANE 

HE STOOPED TO 
CONQUER 


A novel on the massacre of 


~ Glencoe 9/6 net 


ANDREW DAKERS LIMITED 


William Morris: 


Architeet of the Future 


by A. L. Morton 


. NEWS FROM NOWHERE is an imaginative, sometimes 
perhaps fanciful, picture of Britain as he hoped it might become in the 


future. . 


to anticipate what we have perhaps no right to expect him to have anticipated, 


but far more often we are astonished and delighted to find his faith justified 


and his vision and ours confirmed... . 


| HAPPENS SOMETIMES THAT A MAN COMES 
| to be remembered not for the work 

which he _ believed to be solid and import- 
ant, but for some apparent trifle, lightly 
conceived and rapidly executed. Often such 
judgments of posterity are unfair; but in the 
case of William Morris I think this is not 
sO. 
Morris was a great man by any standards 
—as a poet, as a craftsman, as one of the 
founders of Socialism in Britain. Yet, if he is 
widely known to-day, it is for none of these 
things, but on account of a little tale which 
he wrote as a serial in The Commonweal. That 
tale, News From Nowhere, is an imaginative, 
sometimes perhaps fanciful, picture of Britain 
as he hoped it might become in the future. A 
Utopia in short. What of that? Have there 
not been scores of such books both before and 
since? There have, yet News From Nowhere 
remains unique in that it is a Utopia based on 
scientific Socialism solidified and given life 
by the imagination of a great poet. 

To understand its peculiar quality we have 
to recall a few facts about Morris himself. - It 
is commonly said that about 1880, at the age 
of 45 or so, he became a Socialist. It would 
be more true, I think, to say that at this time 
he discovered himself to be a Socialist, for 
everything that he did and said after this 
time is implicit in what he did and said and 
was all his life. From the start he was con- 
cerned above all else with one thing: what do 
men need to be happy? Rejecting all high- 
flown and idealistic theories he answered this 
question clearly and simply enough. Men 
need, he believed, fellowship, abundance of 
the necessities of life, air, sun and joy in their 
work. So he wrote of the people of Burgh 
Dale that they lived ‘‘in much ease and 
plenty of life, though not delicately or desiring 
things out of measure. They toiled with their 
hands and wearied themselves; and they rested 
from their toil and feasted and were merry; 
to-morrow was not a burden to them, nor 
yesterday a thing they would fain forget: life 
shamed them not; x.or did death make them 
afraid.” 

One more thing was needed to complete the 
tale. As early as 1857, in one of his first 
romances, Svend and his Brethren, Mcrris 
wrote of a people who were rich and powerful 
and prosperous, but who were to be pitied and 
not envied because they were not free. For him, 
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. . Here and there we are disappointed because Morris has failed 


men could enjoy no true happiness except in a 
free society. And presently he began to study 
the ancient cultures of the North, especially 
of Iceland, and he came to see that the freedom 
of the Icelanders arose from the relative 
absence of classes. Once he understood this it 
was impossible, Morris being the man he was, 
not to draw the general conclusion that 
freedom means the abolition of classes and 
that therefore man could only be completely 
happy in a classless society. 

It is with such a society and its consequences 
in terms of human life and happiness that 
News From Nowhere is primarily concerned. 
Morris was not specially interested in the 
mechanics of such a society, though those 
who think of him primarily as a prophet of 
the return to handicrafts might do well to 
remember, for example, the passage in which 
he writes :— 

““ Why should people collect together to use 
power, when they can have it at the places 
where they live, or hard by, any two or three 
of them; or any one, for the matter of that ? ” 

Written in 1890 this is a curiously exciting 
anticipation of Lenin’s insistence on the need 
for electrification. 

Yet all such hints, and there are a number 
of them, about the detail of the future society 
are only incidental. What interested Morris 
was man himself, and, where most Utopias 
give us any amount of detail about things, but 
leave human nature pretty much as we know 
it, he preferred to sketch in the changes of 
things with the lightest of strokes and to 
concentrate our attention on the changes in 
human nature. 

The theme of News From Nowhere is the new 
human and social relations into- which its 
people have entered, and the transformation 


of all relationships now existing. Morris was ' 


not so foolish as to believe that men would 
become perfect, that they would: never be 
unhappy or angry or stupid. But he insisted 
that all the problems of social life would be 
encountered on a new and higher level and 
were capable of solution. Man in his Utopia 
has become the master of his environment 
and of himself. 

It is possible to be critical of many of the 
details of this book—probably Morris himself 
hardly took them very seriously, regarding 
them as mere trimmings to give colour and 
relief to his central truth. But about this 
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central theme there is an unmistakable air of 
authority. Morris seems to speak as an eye 
witness concerning things he himself had seen, 
possibly because in his own life and work ke 
had actually realised, so far as any individual 
could do under existing conditions, the kind 
of happiness which will one day be possible 
for all. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
Morris was not a Socialist because he was 
miserable and maladjusted to his wor:d. On 
the contrary he was outstandingly happy and: 
successful and was a Socialist because he 
understood perfectly the limits which capital- 
ism places upon all happiness and prosperity 
even under the most favourable possible 
conditions. It is this authority and assurance 
which have givén News From Nowhere its 
special position in our literature. 

Until 1917 and indeed later, since only 
gradually did the meaning of 1917 force itself 
on the outside world, we had to take our 
Socialism on trust. We believed it would 
work, and the Paris Commune had given us a 
faint idea of what the first steps might be like. 
But no one had seen it, no one knew. Yet 
here, in this Utopia of Morris was, as it were, 
a scale model, an account, imaginative indeed, 
but so convincing that thousands of readers 
over a whole generation have been moulded 
and informed and moved to action by it, have 
felt themselves compelled to say, ‘* Yes, that 
is what it will be like.” 

To-day we have become more conscious of 
its limitations, the result of the still imperfect 
understanding of Socialism in Britain in 1890 
from which not even Morris could be exempt, 
of his pre-occupation with handicrafts, of his 
cult of the Middle Ages, and of other factors 
inevitable to his age and environment. Above 
all, perhaps, we now measure it against what 
has actually been accomplished by almost a 
quarter of a century of Soviet Power. 

Seen thus it gains and loses. Loses because 
the imagined must always pale before the 
real, but gains because the real shows how 
true and strong and deep and even how 
unexpected was the imagined. Here and 
there we are disappointed because Morris has 
failed to anticipate what we have perhaps no 
right to expect him to have anticipated, but 
far more often we are astonished and delighted 
to find his faith justified and his vision and 
ours confirmed. 


Is Sympathy 
Enough > 


AN ARTICLE ON 
THE SHORT 
STORY OF TODAY 


by Reginald Moore 


The author of this article is the editor of MODERN 
READING and SELECTED WRITING— 
two current periodicals most of whose space is 
devoted to short stories. As well as being one of the 
greatest authorities on this form of writing and one 
of the most important literary editors in the country, 
REGINALD MOORE is himself a short story 


writer of considerable merit. In this article he 


argues the case for Regional Publication. 


" —, BATES’ BOOK ‘‘ THE MODERN SHORT 
i Story ’’* ends with this passage:— 
° More short-story writers are to-day 
writing in England and America and 
moreover writing better stories, than ever 
before. That fact is no accident. A particu- 
lar artistic form does not flourish in a 
particular age because of a happy accident, 
but because certain cultural, inventive, 
revolutionary, or popular forces combine to 
stimulate its growth: so that finally, perhaps, 
it becomes the most necessary and natural 
expression of the age. This was notably true 
of the drama in Elizabethan times, the 
heroic couplet in the eighteenth century, 
the novel in the nineteenth century, and in 
a lesser but increasing way is true of the 
short story to-day. The war of 1914-18 
prepared the ground for a new story; the 
intermediate period of distrust and disloca- 
tion fostered it; and it would not surprise 
me very much if the literature of the second 
war, and its inevitable aftermath of still 
more distrustful dislocation, found in the 
short story the essential medium for what- 
ever it has to say. For it is certain that, as 
Hemingway has proved of Spain, if no other 
good comes out of wars, stories will. 


This was written in 1941 when Modern 
Reading, my own collection, had just started. 
It was with the same conviction as Bates’ that 
I appealed on the one hand to writers, asking 
them, whether known or unknown, to send 
me the best work of which they were capable, 
and on the other hand to readess, suggesting 
they should approach the act of reading as an 
art in itself and acquire a finer measure of 
appreciation, not remain mere consumers 
whose only thought on finishing a whole 
volume of stories might be ‘‘ And when’s the 
next number ? ” It is nearly always necessary 
to return at least once to a story in order to 
catch the implications which a good writer 
aenNeler see tt ET we eee BS ae 
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sows in his prose. (It is much the same with 
music: Hugo Anson, in introducing a sym- 
phony by a modern American composer, 
asked radio listeners not to.fancy they could 
grasp the whole thing at one hearing.) 

Now, in 1944, I can say that not only are 
readers fully appreciating stories that before 
the war would certainly have been rejected 
by editors of “‘family”” magazines (then, 
almost the only profitable market for story- 
writers) on the grounds that they were quite 
unsuitable for popular taste, but hundreds of 
them are sending me stories of their own which 
it pains me to have to return, so nearly do they 
reach publication standard. 

Which brings me to the question I am 
asking here. Is it enough to encourage would- 
be writers with a few sympathetic words, even 
with a working suggestion or two, under the 
printed statement, We regre-—? I am well 
aware that to the editor of a newspaper, or of 
a magazine specialising in material other than 
good fiction and printing stories simply as 
part of the general pattern, this is no problem 
at all. The traditional attitude is: ‘‘ Take 
what you want, throw back the rest.”’ : 

Neither will it seem a problem to the 
editors of some of our loftier literary reviews 
who consider that any younger generation of 
writers can be found, en bloc, by the Isis or the 
Cam, with just an earthing, perhaps, of an 
odd miner or docker, 

But if what H. E. Bates wrote is the basis 
of one’s very existence as an editor—‘“‘ If no 
other good comes out of wars, stories will ’— 
then one is scarcely satisfied with returning 
MSS that cannot be used perhaps because of 
some adventitious circumstance, a restricted 
number of pages, quarterly publication, etc. 
Also, in the case of a distinguished monthly 
such as Horizon, disappointed writers would 
do well to remember that Cyril Connolly 
does not pretend that a story, because it is 
good of its class, thereby earns a place in his 
pages. He has declared that he is almost 
solely interested in the type of story which will 
counter-balance the ‘‘ heavy ”’ main articles 
of his magazine—that is, in ‘‘ light relief.”’ 

Do we need more first-class collections 
then ? My own opinion, though it is certain 
to be biassed, is that the odd collections 
which do appear from time to time, purporting 
to hold similar aims to those already estab- 
lished, show the distressing tendency either to 
present an exclusive group of writers (the old 
“© you-rub-my-back-and-I’ll-rub-yours ”’  atti- 
tude) which of course gives no real opening to 
outside writers, or they do print stories from 
the latter, but bad ones, only serving to 
depreciate the short story, or they form a 
collection which errs in each of these ways. 

The real need, it seems to me, is for 
** nursery ” collections—modest little antholo- 
gies composed entirely of the work of writers 
who are obviously not yet accomplished in 
their art but who have 4 story to tell and who 
might well improve if encouraged by seeing 
their work in perspective, which is what the 
printing of a story does for a writer. 

It is not easy for anyone to produce a book 
in wartime, but there are provincial printers 
who are quite ready to do a few thousand 
copies of a thirty-two or sixty-four paged 
‘* pamphlet,” and many of them, I am sure, 
on learning of the pioneering nature of the 
work in hand, would co-operate in every way. 

It is certainly time that this country came 
more regionally awake: an editor of one of 
these collections should not be tempted into 
offering his avowedly raw material to a 
London publisher, banking on his accepeance 
of it since in these days ‘‘ anything goes.” At 
once the thing would appear a shoddy imita- 
tion of one or other of the established collec- 
tions for the work of new writers and sooner 


or latgr, when more normal conditions came 
about, it would shrivel away. 

It is wrong, too, that no city but London 
should have its short story centre. The Welsh 
people, generally speaking, are no more 
advanced in their reading than ourselves, yet 
through the initiative of Keidrych Rhys and 
Gwyn Jones the two magazines Wales and 
The Welsh Review, both supporters of good 
short stories, have been re-started after a lapse 
yoasoues by -the war and, to date, are 

ourishing. Admittedly, these particular 
magazines set a high standard and fledglings 
are still largely excluded, so that there is 
room even in Wales for other more indulgent 
collections. But in England itself there is no 
sign at all of any activity of this kind outside 
London. 

In the theatre we can observe a fresh 
movement toward repertory, and after the 
war, with a flood of actors and actresses 
released from service, this will surely nurture 
a new spirit of drama throughout the whole 
country, led by cavaliers of Equity—or die 
gloriously ! But at least it can be said with 
some assurance that the attempt will be made. 
It is possible, too, that we shall see more art 
exhibitions being held in provincial cities 
(and in towns and villages ?): leisured patrons 
are practically no more, and artists will 
have to take their work to the people. 

It is happening this moment that “‘ certain 
cultural, inventive, revolutionary, or popular 
forces”’ are ‘‘ combining to stimulate. the 
growth of the short story.” It is “‘ the essential 
medium for whatever the literature of this 
second war has to say.” And we have a 
wealth of good writers.in the making. We 
only await those men or women who will be 
keen and adventurous enough to take on the 
responsibility of editorship and plant cutfings 
of this defiant little flower, the short story, all 
over the country. 
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Except for the typographical poster all these posters 
have been designed by Lt. A. Games. Gunner 
Blacker asks you to note the handy white margin on 
the airborne poster for darts scoring | 


T IS DIFFICULT TO ASCERTAIN WHEN IT 
really started—but some time after the 

declaration of war, Britain became 
propaganda conscious—that is she had a 
faint notion that the radio, press and poster 
resources of the nation could be put to 
practical war service. 


Thus with the passage of time army mess 
and barrack room walls were plastered with 
a never ending stream of modern oleographs. 
Unbeknown to the W.O. officials who directed 
this veritable shower of double crowns, most 
of the wooden messes and barrack rooms are 
built of wood, a statement which is undeniable 
in its straightforwardness and honesty. In 
order to preserve this wood and to prevent 
rot creosote is very commendably applied in 
lavish quantities which transforms the near 
white of the virgin wood to an indeterminate 
brown. 


The sombre hued propaganda of the W.O. 
fitted in so excellently with the drab interior 
of the aforementioned barrack room that the 
well travelled soldier was immediately re- 
minded of the British Pavilion at the Paris 
Exposition of 1937, or ‘‘ Mon Repos” at 
Margate. So skilful was this unpremeditated 
camouflage that only the man detailed for 
Posters (2) sticking up, knew of their existence, 
a situation which he turned to material 
advantage, by demanding a cigarette or a 
nibble off one’s chocolate coupon in return 
for his services as guide to the gallery. 


Now I am interested in the function of 
posters and the reaction of assorted peoples 
to them. 


One week a spate of these multi-coloured 
subtleties found their way into my camp. In 
a trice I came over all Mass Observation and 
decided to interrogate 100 fellow R.A.’s 
ranging educationally from vacuum cleaner 
salesmen to elementary school boys. Of this 
100, 80 per cent. were rude and told me to 
go away in terse but succinct language: 12 
played ball and admitted seeing new posters 
but couldn’t describe anything but their shape; 
6 remembered a large white space on one of 
them which they used for darts scoring—and 
the remainder knew the approximate details. 


Fun — 


made by 


Gunner Harry Blacker 


Within the past month, a small black and 
white bill has been put up. It is without 
illustration or any other refinement—yet 
every ‘person in the camp that can read, has 
read it. Do not imagine for one moment that 
I am advocating one colour typographical 
posters—I merely mention this in a factual 
way. Without any pictorial build up but with 
an excellent understanding of mass psychology 
—this small, inexpensively produced poster 
thus : inexpensively produced has succeeded 
where its large and more dillettantish 
brothers have failed. Why? The answer 
is simple. 

In the average unit the percentage of 
people who are aesthetically poster conscious 
can be counted on the finger of one hand. 
As abstract designs for the artist’s post war 
portfolio these refined creations are excellent: 
but as propaganda—they are a failure. Too 
many subtleties, too many colours for the 
sake of colour—and finally—too much isola- 
tion. 

Take a look at the Russian posters, produced 
and printed under fire. They have an urgency 
about them that compels attention whether 
you understand Russian or not. They are not 
the product of a peaceful studio and the quiet 
hiss of the aerograph on the hob. The crash 
of bombs and the whine of bullets have 
moulded their art into something vital. Their 
posters belong to this particular war and no 
other. They are posters for the people by the 
people. A poster in the barrack room should 
be ‘‘ one of the boys” and not like a maj 
forced to ride in a 3rd class carriage falf 
privates. 

Every upheaval has produced the graphic 
propaganda in the idion of its time. Hogarth, 
Goya, Daumier, Topolski, did not—and don’t 
mince matters. There’s a wholesome sincerity 
in direct simplicity. 

Conscious decoration smells of appeasement 
and decadence. Henrion in his ‘‘ Stub it Out ” 
poster and in practically all his work is bold 
and direct. The situation is handled to such 
effect in the fire poster that my son age four, 
and still illiterate, was able to tell me exactly 
what was implied. 

Not only do civilians get more pay than the 
armed forces—but they also get better design. 
Let the artist take off his smock—let him 
abandon the fetish born of Cassandre out of 
Gebrauchsgraphik, let. him get down to an 
objective interpretation of his facts and let 
him, above all, remember there’s a war on. 


or 
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and Games 


replied to by 


Lt. A. Games 


WAS VERY INTERESTED TO’READ GUNNER 

Blacker’s comments on army posters, 

more especially as the writer is an artist 
as well as a soldier. : 

Posters issued by the War Office are 
planned to fulfil a triple duty ;— 

(a) To function as instructive posters. 

(b) To serve as colourful decoration. 

(c) To provide a high standard of design. 

The army consists of men drawn from all 
sections of the nation and of all grades of 
intelligence and education. We realise that 
the more intelligent soldier living in close 
companionship with his slower-minded com- 
rade exercises a great influence as guide and 
educator, and War Office posters are designed 
to exploit this great and unique asset. We rely 
on these men (such as Gunner Blacker him- 
self) to fill in the gaps in the understanding of 
their comrades, and we have evidence to show 
that by spontaneous query and discussion 
which is in itself a method of instruction, this 
is in fact being done. 

In this way War Office posters have not 
only acquired greater value in display than 
those outside the army, but we have been 
able to develop and maintain a high standard 
of design. We aim at stimulating the interest 
and raising the standard of the less-educated 
soldier without coming down to his own level 
of design-appreciation. To descend in this 
way would mean stagnation and ignorance. 
By the method we choose it has been possible 
to interest and educate, two factors that make 
for progress. 

I cannot accept Blacker’s assertion about 
men not seeing the posters, (incidentally, he 
alternately accuses them of being sombre-hued 
and then of being multi-coloured and even of 
too many colours). In any case it is physically 
impossible not to notice an addition to a 
barrack-room when you live in it and see it 
every day. Spontaneous letters from both 
officers and men express their appreciation of 
the posters, and from the demands received 
for them, it is clear that they are being seen 
and valued by the Army. 

Reports from the War Office branches for 
whom the posters have been designed are 
encouraging. Posters have been popular, 
aroused discussion, and helped the campaigns 
along. It should be pointed out here that we 
do not expect posters alone to accomplish 
absolute results. They are used as far as 
possible as part of a campaign also carried out 


LT. GAMES, ace designer of War Office posters, first attracted wide public notice when his 


ATS recruiting poster was withdrawn early in the war. Recently, civilians have seen much more of 


his very interesting work which had previously shown a tendency to become private Army property. 


GUNNER BLACKER was a'lay-out manfin civuy®street and is now using his experience to 


run a wall newspaper in the Army. In his Unit’s Savings Campaign recently, War Office publicity 


was scrapped, the men did their own and knocked the £250 target flying by collecting £3,000. 


by lectures, films and Army instructions, and 
their publication sychronises with the rest of 
the campaign. 

The Army Bureau of Current Affairs report 
on the posters we designed for them was that 
they had been extremely successful, and from 
the number of requests and reports of Educa- 
tion Officers, twice the available number 
would have been justified. It should be 
remembered that these posters were frankly 
intended for discussion and decoration and 
reached a very high standard of design. (See 
OUR TIME, June.) 

A completely unprejudiced report on War 
Office posters was made to a Press reporter by 
the caretaker of Whitechapel Art Gallery at 
the recent exhibition of Poster Design in 
Wartime Britain. He stated that Servicemen 
and women were immediately interested in the 
War Office posters and that the Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs posters in particular were 
the subject of much discussion. In the. light 
of these facts perhaps it is permissible to 
suggest that the 80 per cent. of soldiers who 
refused to assist Gunner Blacker’s investigation 
had, in fact, seen and absorbed the message 
of the posters and saw no justifiable reason for 
bothering with his questions. 

Of course, it would be stupid to deny that 
there have been some failures in the large 
number of posters produced by this depart- 
ment. It would be asking too much to expect 
a designer to succeed every time in his solution 
of a problem, and the human limitations of 
even an Official Designer who is apparently 
not even “‘ one of the people ”’ must be freely 
admitted here. 

This brings me to Blacker’s last paragraphs. 
I gained my own experience of the men and 
their minds by serving for a very varied year 
in the ranks of several different infantry 
units, and for that matter I am not out of 
touch with them to-day. My work is the direct 
result of the impressions gathered during that 
time, and of my subsequent experience. May 
I venture to suggest then that War Office 
posters are a product of this war ? 

The vast majority of Russian posters, 
incidentally, are not produced under fire. 
They are the work mainly of groups of artists 
working for Government newspapers and are 
displayed in the first place in the windows of 


‘their Agencies in Moscow, etc. It is irrelevant 


to argue their merits or demerits here, but 
whilst some of them are first-rate both as 
designs and propaganda, on the whole they 
correspond roughly in technique and spirit 
to the last war poster of this country. I notice 
that our Ministries have discontinued the 
practice of reprinting them for publication 
here. They are in the main, exhortative 
posters, and are addressed to the emotions 
of a people, a far simpler problem in itself 
than that of the instructive poster with its 
appeal to the reason. 

I should state that many posters have already 
been sent on request to Russia and that a film 
dealing with cultural activities in this country 


intended for Russian audiences included a 
very high percentage of Army posters in its 
design section. The Museum of Modern Art 
in New York insists on a copy of each new 
poster and publications both here and in 
America. usually feature a disproportionate 
number of our posters in any reference to 
British wartime poster design. The Swedish 
Advertising Association especially asked for 
the army posters in order to hold an exhibtion 
of them in Stockholm last month. 

As regards civilians getting better design 
than the Army I would remind Gunner 
Blacker that the opinion of one artist is as 
good as another and that the Observer’s art 
critic in referring to our posters stated a few © 


weeks ago:— 
‘*.. . The general standard is exceptionally 
high ... but the general public never sees the 


majority of these posters and one is therefore 
entitled to ask why, if the War Office can 
show such artistic good sense, the Ministry 
of Food, Ministry of Fuel and National 
Savings Committee must continue to make our 
streets hideous with the nightmares of their 
publicity departments.” J 

Finally, War Office posters are constantly 
being adapted for use by civilian Ministries, 
and the American Forces, and where the 
object overlaps, designs are specifically 
requested from this studio for publication by 
other Ministries. 

I enclose for your interest two typical War 
Office posters. The soldier will see them each 
day and understand them. The man not 
quite intelligent enough to absorb their 
message will ask and be told by somebody 
else, probably with several others joining in 
the conversation. Thus the message is firmly 
impressed in their minds. 
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Cock of the North 


LUCKY POET By Hugh MacDiarmid 
Christopher Murray Grieve) Methuen 21/- net. 


Reviewed by Sylouia Townsend Warner 


UCKY POET IS SUB-TITLED, A self-study 
in Literature and Political Ideas. People 
knowing about literature and/or political 

ideas are common enough. To know about 
oneself is a rarity, it is even a rarity to be 
interested in oneself; and as rarities generally 
displease I suppose Lucky Poet will not find 
a large public. 

Readers will have plenty of excuses for 
disliking the book: they can object to the 
author’s nationalism, or to his communism, 
or to the outrageous things he says about the 
British Empire and the town council of 
Kailwearie; but what they will really find 
intolerable is that a man should be genuinely 
interested in himself and dare to say so. 
Personally, I value human nature, and shall 
keep Lucky Poet alongside Berlioz’s Memoires 
and Stendhal’s Henri Brulard; but that is 
neither here nor there. 

Berlioz and Stendhal, however, were com- 
pact egoists, their egoism is crystalline. 
Lucky Poet is a more complicated affair, a 
flaw runs through the crystal, for this is a 
self-study of a compound personality, a long 
conversation during which Hugh MacDiarmid 
and C. M. Grieve explain themselves to each 
other, both bringing a profusion of learning, 
experience, and versatility to the common 
task, and going at it hammer and tongs. The 
result makes difficult reading, rather as though 
the pages of two encyclopaedias were being 
turned by a sixty-mile gale} but the confusion 
is a relevant confusion, since both authors are 
Scottish Nationalists; and how, without a 
little confusion, could there be an adequate 
treatment of the nationalism of a nation 
possessing two languages, two cultures, and a 
considerable tradition of being two nations ? 

Of course, this tradition has been grossly 
exploited. Divide and Rule. To protect the 
industrious lowlanders from the ravaging 
highlanders was an obvious expedient for 
endearing the Act of Union, and England has 
never lost sight of the division between the 
Lowlands, so industrious and profitable, the 
Highlands, so romantic and _ pleasurable, 
with such a Moslem-Hindoo antagonism 
between them that if Scotland were granted 
Home Rule there would not be a virgin 
unraped between John o’ Groats and the 
Mull of Galloway. The pressure of capitalism 
threatens this obliging myth: in the same 
day’s paper one can read old-style write-ups 
of Highland Regiments and schemes for 
electrifying the Highlands; but Divide and 
Rule will persist, there will always be some- 
thing to be protected from something else, 
and the protection must come from Whitehall. 

Nationalism is an embarrassing theme, and 
carries vile associations that range from the 
savagery of Fascism to the cretinism of 
Kailwearie.* But the diseases of nationalism 
are imposed, not inherent; they stem from 
subjection and exploitation. MacDiarmid’s 
Scottish Nationalism is genuinely nationalis- 
tic. It rejects with fury the shams that have 
been imposed on Scotland and too often 
accepted by the Scots: the unrivalled-business- 
acumen-sham, the pawky-humour-sham, the 
Presbyterian-austerity-sham, the croonings- 
from-the-Hebrides-sham, It is an international 
nationalism, a refusal to be a colony, a quaint 
corner of the British Empire. But it is also a 
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refusal to be a small unit in the old order. 
It is a demand to be freed in order to become 
free: a demand so honourable and exacting 
that it is small wonder that the Scottish 
National Party which MacDiarmid helped to 
found could not be easy till it had expelled 
him. Such demands are not practical politics. 

Poetical politics look further. There is a 
good deal in Lucky Poet which would be better 
out of it: too many lists of acquaintances, too 
many gobs of erudition, too much tolerance 
of the half-baked; but the author is a poet, 
one. of those unacknowledged legislators of 
th: world so widely recognised by lack of 
acknowledgment, and his book is full of wrath 
and generosity and candour and horse-sense; 
and I wish it may be attended to, for it 
deserves it. 


Coekneys on the 
Stage 
BUSTER by Ted Willis. Fore rublications. 2/6. 
Reviewed by Herbert Marshall 


T IS A REMARKABLE FACT, MADE MORE 

remarkable by the fact that so few critics 

remark on it, that the life and work of the 
vast majority of the pypulation of the British 
Isles find no expression in “‘ popular” art 
forms, whether fiction, cinema or theatre. 
Apart from left-wing critics, Mass Observation 
appears to be the only other section conscious 
of the incongruity of this fact. In their latest 
publication ‘*‘ War Factories’? (Gollancz), 
Tom Harrison points out: ‘* Considering the 
vast part industry plays in Britain there are 
remarkably few modern books about daily 
factory life, Even industrial novels are quite 
rare. This has indeed. been true over a 
century.” J. B. Priestley is the only leading 
writer dealing with this subject. And this 
applies similarly to the world of drama. 
Therefore whenever a new writer, and 
particularly one from the working-class, dares 
to tackle this vast and untouched subject, he 
should receive every encouragement from 
progressive critics. 

In this category comes Ted Willis with his 
play Buster, first produced by Unity Theatre 
and published by Fore Publications, Ltd., for 
a modest half a crown. 

Most of the good plays of the world have 
been written for a specific theatre, and often 
for specific actors, and it is the lack of genuine 
independent repertory theatres in Britain that 
contributes to the lack of good plays. Plays 
that are permanently good, I mean. 

Hence the value of independent amateur 
theatres like Unity, in London, and Unity, in 
Glasgow (who, incidentally, have just called 
forth two new plays on the ‘‘ untouchable ” 
theme, of which I hope to write). 

Ted Willis wrote Buster specifically for 
Unity Theatre, and the name-part for one of 
its leading actors, the cheeky chap on the 
front cover. If there had been no Unity 
Theatre it is doubtful if Buster would have 
been written. 

And the play was produced. Now whatever 
the merits of the production, it gives an author 
what no other art can give, the chance of 
seeing his creation in flesh and blood, the 
opportunity to become a spectator of his own 
work, and to learn thereby. And the author 
of Buster learned. The production revealed 
certain constructional weaknesses and the 
printed version has considerably improved on 
the first acted text. But it could still be 
bettered. 

Above I pointed out that the basic positive 
element of this play was its theme. Simply 
that of a working class family in the crisis of 
peace and the crisis of war, and in particular 
of Buster, the epitome of Cockney cockiness 


and Cockney guts, and how he re-acts to the 
changing environment. The author’s treat- 
ment of this story reveals the irony of that 
change: in peacetime—unemployment, mal- 
nutrition, poverty, and no perspective; in 
wartime—work for all, food for all, a higher 
standard of living, an aim for the present and 
a hope for the future. 

That is the impasse to which present society 
brings the majority of its citizens, most of 
them are conscious that ‘‘ something is 
wrong,” but are inarticulate; a minority are 
conscious of what is wrong and the way to set 
it right. These forces are represented in the 
play by the Labourist Carter and the Com- 
munist Joe, but their differences in outlook 
are not clearly portrayed nor developed to 
the stage where it is -possible for them to 
work in unison. Mr. Carter in particular is a 

ale character, his dialogue consists mainly 
of biblical quotations, motivated finally by 
his once having been an atheist speaker. 
Now this is not at all typical of Labour (who 
if anything are Nonconformist), and the 
implications of his character and outlook from 
this fact are not brought out in the play. 
Thus the intended surprise explanation as to 
his biblical knowledge doesn’t come off, 
because it doesn’t ring true. 

The Buster family as a whole are well- 
drawn, genuine (and how many phoney 
Cockneys have we had to put up with !) with 
their humour and irony, their stoicism and 
courage, their difficulties and their dreams. 
Buster himself is superbly drawn, but Sammy 
fails completely because the original concep- 
tion was wrong. The author had taken a 
congenital idiot as a typification of what 
poverty can do to a potentially talented boy. 
But first of all, idiots are not typical, they are 
accidental, and liable to happen in any class 


of society. More true to average would have | 


been a consumptive, whose life had been 
shortened by the war. Consumption is far 
higher among the working class than the 
other classes, and is definitely a social disease. 

Further, his potential talent is not demon- 
strated dramatically, but only talked about. 
A suggestion of it would have enhanced the 
dramatic value of its frustration as Clifford 
Odets did so beautifully in Golden Boy. 

Twice this theme is touched upon, once 
when Mr. Sidney promises to let Sammy 
practice on a piano (Act I, Scene II) and the 
second time when Joe promises to bring him 
a violin (Act II, Scene I). Then the theme is 
lost. I would remind the author of Chekhov’s 
famous saying, that if in the first scene a gun 
is hanging on the wall, before the curtain falls 
on the last scene, it should have fired ! 

As compared with the first version, the 
whole is now quite properly acted in one set. 
But still the last two scenes should be merged 
into one, there is no real curtain to Scene I 
of Act III, and the last Scene IV is too short 
to be separate, and really contains only one 
dramatic episode—the final and long-awaited 
call-up. This could be made the final episode 
of Scene I, Act III, and the final lines could 


then be delivered by Buster in uniform, a. 


form more fitting to the final content. 

Summing up, despite these weaknesses, 
which a growing dramatist can overcome 
Buster is an important play in the development 
of Unity Theatre and all that it stands for in 
the progressive movement. On the basis of 
all that has been experienced and achieved in 
its writing and production the author must go 
ahead to his next play. And Unity Theatres 
and allggenuine theatres, must do all in their 
power to encourage new playwright 
are the life blood of the eats Them ath 
must have the best productions possible, and 
genuine constructive criticism. 

Then there is hope for the future of the 
living theatre. 


Ballad of Sparrow 
By Maurice Carpenter 


Sparrow set out Friday night 

With all the will in the world 

To work; but the Ship and Anchor 
Hailed and held. 


His lathe slept; a sullen beast: 

Its life was deep and still. 

The parts lay rough upon the floor 
For Sparrow’s skill. 


The warm brown air from the open door 
Was beckoning so bland, 

Clothed in a golden aroma 

Stretched ott a hand 


and whisked him in where Sam sat, 
His face rosy with beer, 

Nine pints of the best was his content, 
** He’s a fixture here ! ” 


Rose of the View was there, 
Flighty and lovely, lit, 


Said ‘* How bist, Sparrow ” and thrilled his marrow. 


“© T’m here for a bit.”’ 


With Johnnie Arbour the spare time barber, 
Dan who sells the fags, 

Horsey Hicks and dog-track Dick 

With two old bags, 


Burton (pint) and his son (half-pint) 
(Foreman of the fitters) 
He’s been late four nights this week 
and he’s got the jitters. 


Eight struck. The gates were shut. 
_ The copper stood there, grim. 

Sam said ‘‘ Call up another round; 
We won’t get in.” 


His soldier brother called up another. 
Now it’s Sparrow’s turn. 

He said, ‘* Here’s proof for all to see. 
Money burns.” 


The lathes slept. The grinders ceased. 
The parts lay on the floor. 

Someone seemed to have sucked the guts 
Out of the people’s war. 


They sung the songs that mother sang 
To help the beer go down. 


Rose raised her skirts and danced the knees up 


Mother Brown. 


Sparrow eyed the capstan kids, 

Glory, they were lookers ! 
Till Rose cocked up her legs and showed 
No knickers ! 


Nine o’clock. The pips. .The News. 

The buzz of talk declines. 

_ Then swells again: ‘‘ O.K. The Russians, 
Doing fine ! 

Another hour till time.” 


The night reeled and the stars wheeled, 
Rose had disappeared. - 
Sparrow had to thank a handsome Yank. 
A signpost leered. 


He turned and shook his fist at it. 

‘“‘ Don’t you know it’s rude to point ? ” 
But the lathes and lads still waited for 
The fist that lifts the pint. 


Our Dead 
By Kathleen Watson 


—S. Houghton 


Under the dark our dead lie, not alone, 

but in brave company. No empty stone 
remembers them, nor tombs show where they lie, 
but in their comrades hearts they do not die. 


Under the dark, dishonoured, all their pride 
lost in the dust—but that for which they died 
lives gladly on, and cannot be denied. 

We are their heirs, who love them and are true. 
All dead defenders of our faith, we too, 
fighting, remember you. 
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Theatre 


Winkles A-plenty 


UNITY THEATRE. Winkles and Champagne 


Reviewed by George Raymond 


USIC-HALL, AS THE PRUDENTIAL DIREC- 

tor said of the Beveridge Report, is 

not exgrybody’s cup of tea. It is not 
mine, and Henry Fielding’s burletta ‘‘ The 
Virgin Unmasked,”’ which comprises the first 
part of ‘* Winkles and Champagne ”’ is not 
Unity’s. 

That is not to say that I cannot enjoy good 
acts. Little Tich reduced me to hysterics on 
more than one occasion; Marie Lloyd’s 
artful graces are among my most treasured 
theatrical remembrances; Grock and con- 
summate mastery of mime are synonymous 
for me; and to come nearer to our day, I 
would always be willing to go without my 
dinner to see Tommy Trinder, Max Miller, 
Eddie Gray, Sid Field, or any of the rest of 
the crazy gang. In fact, I like champagne, but 
have no taste for winkles. That is to say that 
I do not go, like the devotee, to the ‘* Met ” or 
“ Collins ”? without caring particularly what 
or who is on the bill and certain of finding 


satisfaction from the atmosphere and fun 
from the audience. I lack a certain quality 
that enables me to do this and the reader 
should be aware of it in order to get this 
review into perspective. 

Unity’s pantomime successes raised hopes 
that this company might be equally able in 
presenting its parent form the burletta. The 
story. of ‘‘ The Virgin Unmasked ” is promis- 
ing enough. A doting father invites his 
impecunious and insipid relatives to stay with 
him intending to marry one of them to his 
wealthy sixteen-year-old daughter, but that 
young lady elects to take as a husband a 
strapping young footman instead. 

Acted with a roguish wit to match the script 
the piece would come off well enough even 
to-day. One suspected however that the actors 
were not going to be up to it almost from the 
moment the curtain rose, and suspicions were 
changed to certainty on the entrance of Mr. 
Jonathan Grey. As the dancing master 
nephew, Mr. Grey had exactly the poise and 
sweep required, was so much of the period 
and the play that he wrecked the production 
as soon as he appeared—for by comparison 
everyone else was but a cardboard figure. 

The rest of the first part was made up of an 
excerpt from Rosherville (the working class 
equivalent of Vauxhall) and a reconstruction 
of a beer-hall of 1870. 

After the interval we were taken to a 
music-hall, circa. 1900, where we were 
abjured to loosen our stays and let our hair 
down and join in the choruses. In this section 
there were many new songs I had not heard 
before and very good they are too, but I 
would suggest that at least one familiar ditty 
should be inserted early in the programme so 
that our self-consciousness could be discarded 
with the interval cigarette. As it was, even 
with plentiful stooging, it took some of the 
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shyest ofus almost twenty minutes to warm up- 
And my memory tells me that music-halls had 
recitation and dancing acts as well as songs in 
their programmes. I missed this contrast, and 
also felt that the scissors might have been 
applied to all the items with advantage. As. 
a boy I was always told that one should get 
up from the table still feeling hungry; in the 
theatre the same thing applies; one should 
always bring the curtain down while the 
audience wants to see more and never wait 
until it has had enough. 

Particularly I enjoyed Mr. Frank Godwin’s. 
‘* Four ’Orse Sharrybang ”’: never has this. 
Unity stalwart had material which suited him. 
better. Miss Audrey Hale, deliciously gowned. 
in pink and white and balancing brilliantly on 
the knife edge that separates bathos from. 
pathos, sings that tear-duct stimulator 
** Don’t Go Out To-night Dear Father ” with 
a simplicity ten times more effective than any 
conscious effort at guying ever could be. 

But in my view the best piece of acting 
came from Mr. David Phillips in the infinitesi- 
mal part ‘of the drunk in the beer-hall. This 
was a little gem of restrained and sustained 
clowning directly in the Unity tradition. If 
it is a genuine sample of Mr. Phillips’ mettle 
and not just a flash in the pan I do not see 
how he can be kept out of Mr. Bolfry. 

Mr. Sarron has contrived some very clever 
scenery and a drop-curtain for Rosherville 
which must ravish all who are not blind. 

Somebody else, better at loosening their 
stays than I am, might have found more to 
particularise. These things, however, are 
good enough for me. I would willingly get 
up at six o’clock on a wet Sunday morning 
to see them. And if Miss Hale can persuade 
the producer, Mr. Rowbotham, to let her 
drop a couple of choruses, I will make it 
five o’clock. 
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Men in our Time 


No. 4 


John Vickers 


T IS NOT EVERY BOY’S LUCK TO TURN 
his pet hobby into his life’s work, but 
photography was more than a hobby to 

John Vickers. It was his escape from the 
intolerable routine of every day working-class 
life. John’s father, a London policeman, 
had no sympathy with his son’s unaccountable 
yearning for picture making. 


The boy must learn a trade, at least “‘ earn 
his living,’’ so John, a shock headed youngster 
of 14 years, became a baker’s roundsman. 
** They don’t know me now,” he said, with 
a reminiscent smile. ‘‘ When they see me 
they call me ‘Sir.’”’ John had left his 
elementary school and entered secondary 
school, so the baker’s errands were done 
before or after school hours and the pocket 
money thus earned enabled John to buy his 
photographic materials. At 16 years John 
started really ‘‘earning his living ”—as 
a salesman at Libertys—a job from which 
he escaped every night to retire to his 
bedroom, where, with a camera, bought 
for 3d. at a jumble sale, and his pyjamas 
stuffed under the door to keep out: the light, 
he got down to what he considered his real 
work, experimenting with his’ ‘“ pictures.” 


Inevitably, when individuality is stifled 
and repiessed it furces itself to become recog- 
nised by resorting to abnormality in one way 
or another. ‘(0 the horror of the Libertys 
management the sales assistant Vickers began 
to appear in long hair and corduroys. ‘‘ My 
arty-crafty stage,” as John himself calls it, 
got him the sack and four y-arsof “‘ learning 
the business”? were wasted. After a year of 
near-starvation which was spent locking for 
a job and swotting up photograph. theory 
from text books he was lucky enough :.> meet 
up with Angus McBean, the well-known 
theatrical photographer. 


Now, at last, life began to open out for 
John Vickers. The ‘‘ unaccountable ”’ artistic 
tendencies with which his father had had no 
patience were able to find expression. He 
remained one week only as Angus McBean’s 
office boy and then his special qualities were 
recognised and he began first of all using his 
extensive technical knowledge in the process- 
ing, later accompanying Angus McBean 
everywhere, learning as he went. As a boy 
John had never been able to afford theatres 
and consequently this side of the work held 
an intense fascination for him. The whole 
theatre world was open to him. As McBean’s 
assistant he was able to go behind the scenes, 
** get to know the ‘stars,’ ” learn how to get 
the best out of them. ‘‘ It is necessary,”’ John 
explains, ‘‘for a photographer to make himself 
heard amid the general hubbub of a photo 
‘call,’ yet at the same time to avoid the 
dominating bullying manner which may get 
attention and silence but also creates a sullen, 
self-conscious atmosphere.”’ Therefore John 
has perfected a persuasive authoritative 
technique which usually gets him what he 
wants. 


In this connection he told me the story of 
the little cockney photographer who kept 
saying, ‘‘’Ere, you in the middle, back a bit, 
’ere, you in the middle, left a bit, ’ere you in 
the middle—” until Ivor Novello stepped 
forward and mildly said, ‘‘The name is 
Novello.” 


In 1936 John was able to open his own 
studio, a converted basement in _ Gower 
Street. Work didn’t come in too quickly at 
first. ‘‘ So I did the usual thing,’ said John, 
“‘took photographs of all my friends who 
could afford it.” Through Andre Van 
Ghseghem he also got in touch with the 
Torch and Unity theatres where he did a 
good deal of voluntary work for the practice 
it afforded him. 


Then came eighteen months in the Army, 
John trying all that time to get drafted to a 
photographic unit without success. After his 
discharge, he started again building up his 
business. It was slow work because he was 
unable for some time to get the Government 
allocation of materials. Meanwhile he worked. 
By night, fire-watching, by day, as a com- 
mercial photographer for the Carlton Studios 
until the two jobs overlapped so much that 
he had to give up one or the other. 


Eventually he managed to open his present 
studio in Belgrave Road, another converted 
basement, its ugliness hidden by cream paint, 
its comfort derived from simple canvas- 
covered divans and curtains. John laughed as 
I admired the ‘‘ utility’ furnishings. ‘‘I 
started on a few borrowed pounds,” he said, 
‘© but as a matter of fact, cheapness wasn’t the 
only consideration. People coming in for a 
sitting are immediately made self-conscious 
by sumptuous surroundings and rich furnish- 
ings; a comfortable, homely place makes them 
feel at ease.” 


John is 29; he is married, and his wife, 
Jean, is a costume and decor designer. 
They have a very newly arrived baby son. 
“We are going to have our children first,” 
said John. ‘‘ And then Jean can get on with 
her work without having to break off in the 
middle.” ‘‘ Any more ambitions?” I asked, 
“you seem to have got most things people 
long for.” 

‘€ Tt is rather sad,” he replied, ‘‘ to think 
that I have realised all my ambitions already. 
But no, that’s not true. I want to go on taking 
better and better pictures. Not just a pictured 
record of a few people standing on a stage, 
but a picture of real meaning. If a play is 
any good at all, it makes you feel something, 


and I want to put that feeling into my photo- 
graphs. For that reason I wouldn’t dream of 
accepting a commission without first seeing 
the play, or at least reading the script.” John 
is also interested in training other youngsters. 
He remembers the struggle he had as a boy 
and tries to give his young workers a chance 
to show their abilities. ‘‘ Joan, here,” he said, 
indicating his expert retoucher, gave up her 
job at Libertys to come and work with me. 
Pat, my printer, was a milk roundsman. 
All of us are intensely interested in the work. 
‘““Our motto,” he concluded, “is to put just 
that little something more into our work, 
which makes our pictures works of art and 
not just photographs.” 


ESS ES TSA NTS ER 
(Continued from page 18) 


back into the darkness arm-in-arm, talking 
loudly because everything seemed a little 
unreal, the dark sky, the searchlights up above; 
and inside, the glowing furnaces, the bubbling, 
molten glass, the blue-green lamps, an oasis 
of activity in a sleeping world. 

Back again at the wheel, once again the 
geitle approach, the clean bite of the stone, 
the sharp-cut edge, the little shining tubes 
rolling down the board. I feel sleepy, . the 
work is monotonous, I must try and concen- 
trate. My eyelids and lips and nose are full 
of glass-dust, if I rub my arm it will bleed. 
Where are all these bits of glass rolling off to ? 
Torch bulbs, car dash-boards—ships instru- 
ments—tanks—areoplanes. Crash ! 

My head nodding, my arms slowing down, 
I have spoiled another piece of glass. It’s the 
monotony getting me down—well—don’t let 
it—go with it—keep in time with monotony 
—with your arms and hands—get the move- 
ment—keep it up—that’s it. 

I grit my teeth, set my shoulders, bend my 
head and I am one with the rhythm of 
work all round me. 
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One Man’s Meat 


by Fernau Hall 


. . . IS ANOTHER MAN’S RISSOLE. OR SO IT 
seemed that lunch-hour. In the huge 
factory canteen, packed as far as the eye 
could stretch with ranks of tables, there was 
none of the usual tension when the lights 
went down and the music began. Usually 
people breathe more quickly, lean forward 
slightly as if to see more of the performance; 
but this time there was no stirring of expecta- 
tion, and the dancers felt correspondingly 
depressed. 


CEMA were trying a new experiment: 
they were presenting the Ballet Rambert to 
an audience of whom probably not one had 
ever seen any ballet before. The workers 
were not actively hostile; they were merely 
prepared to be puzzled or bored. 

For a while things went badly. The dancers 
—used to the warm stimulus of public excite- 
ment—felt laboured and_ self-conscious as 
they tried to project their roles into the arid 
hall; and more and more their performances 
became a sterile mechanical reproduction of 
what they had been taught in rehearsal or 
class. 


Then it happened. The Little Bird (the 
performance was of Peter and the Wolf) made 
some gesture even more outrageously impu- 
dent than usual—and someone laughed. At 
once everyone felt happy, and the performance 
was an instantaneous success. Up to now the 
audience had been cut off from the dancers 
by a Chinese wall of misunderstanding; the 
workers thought ballet was Art with a big 
A, something high-brow and_ long-haired 
that was to be endured, not enjoyed. Now 
they knew better; there were many more 
laughs, rippling delightedly across the rows 
of excited benches, and stormy applause at 
the end of each solo. The dancers were just 
as excited as the audience; feeling the instant 
warm response to their efforts, they finished 
the ballet in a whirl of gay, creative spon- 
taneity. 


At the end of the ballet no-one could have 
recognised the audience. The very building 
rocked as they shouted and whistled and 
stamped, and soon they were crowding up on 
the stage to make sure the slightly dazed 
dancers understood how they felt. 


““Tt was smashing—best show we’ve had 
for years... .’’ 


“JT loved every minute of it... .” 


““You must come again—promise you 
will ? ” 

I often thought of that performance during 
the months that followed. To me ballet had 
always been something fiery, passionate, 
dramatic; I liked to think of ballet as sym- 
bolised by Massine in the farruca of Le 
Tricorne (stamp of staccato feet, masculine 
pride and grace) or Margot Fonteyn at the 
end of Act | of Gisele (the broken shards of 
former happiness, finding expression in the 
mad, halting rhythms of her solo). But on 
our site I was in a minority of one. The rest 
of the lads thought that I was either crackers, 
or pulling their leg, or both. They knew 
about ballet; they had seen it at the Christmas 
panto back home, or maybe sister Mary had 
been learning it for years (along with tap, 
acrobatic and ballroom). How could a 
grown man take such pansy stuff seriously ? 
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Then came the great day when we scored 
our first Cat. 1 (‘‘ Destroyed.’’) For once the 
claim was indisputable; a number of people 
saw the Ju88 crash in flames, and we were 
the only site firing. We painted a swastika 
on the set, and hung part of the undercart 
in our hut, suitably labelled—but we all felt 
that something more was needed. 


**T tell you what we’ll do—I’ll treat you 
all to a show in Town! ” 


When we arrived at the theatre a. few days 
later, and they found that we were to attend 
a performance by the Sadlers Well Ballet, 
they were ready to murder me: I wasa double- 
crossing rat, a dirty snake, and much worse. 
But the tickets had already been booked, and 
willy nilly they trooped in to take their seats. 


Dante Sonata came first; and this example 
of Ashton’s later Surrealist manner left them 
completely cold. 

‘©T don’t get it,” said Ginger. ‘‘ Why did 
all those people keep crawling about the 
floor. Did it need sweeping ?”’ 


** Not exactly. I think the general idea is 
to symbolise the horrors of hell.” 


“* Gave me the horrors, all right.” 
** Well, then, it succeeded as a ballet.” 


‘* Did it hell. After the first five minutes 
I got used to the crawling, and then I was 
bored stiff. It was all the same. Why was 
there no dancing ?”’ 


I had no answer to that—but fortunately 
the curtain now rose on The Rake’s Progress. 
This was my main hope, and if it failed me 
they would never trust another word I said. 


I need not have worried. They revelled in 
Rake from the very beginning and by the time 
we reached the scene in the brothel they were 
quite as enraptured as the workers at the 
factory. The vulgar bawdy humour of the 
prostitutes, the tense ferocity of the gamblers, 
the brave tenderness of the betrayed girl, the 
searing irony of the antics of the gentleman 
with a rope—all these had for them an 
immediate and powerful appeal. They 
scarcely noticed that the music was quite 
different from any they had encountered at 
ENSA shows, and they were quite unaware 
of the historical and artistic background of 
the ballet: but the choreography was so 
firmly rooted in real emotions and real 
experience that its satirical impact was as 
vivid to them as to any professional balletomane 
(perhaps even more vivid). 


For a few minutes after the final curtain 
they were too full of the ballet’s devastating 
denouement to want to talk; but later they 
became surprisingly voluble. Chunky was 
particularly impressed by Helpman’s per- 
formance. 


““D’you remember that bit at the end, 
when he was going mad, and kept clawing 
his way around the walls, trying to—I don’t 
know if I’ve got it right—trying to push 
behind him all the horrors that were closing 
in on him? ’ 

** Yes, I think that’s just about it.” 


““TIt was the ending that got me,” said 
Ginger. ‘‘ That part where he went right 
up on his head and then slowly collapsed. 
I’ll never forget that moment.” 


By now the lads were prepared to like 
anything; and they took to the sublimely 
impudent fooling of Facade with the same 
gusto as to Rake. The greasy, self-importance 
of the Dago, the brittle sophistication of the 
Polka, the bored mannerisms of the Popular 
Song—they found the dances irresistible, and 
decided unanimously to come again and 
again, once the war was over. 


Naturally I applauded their enthusiasm, 
and urged them not to forget their decision; 
it was a fine thing that they should learn to 
think of at least one branch of art as some- 
thing alive and important to them—not just. 
to the long-haired boys; but secretly I felt: 
a number of doubts. Their passionate 
interest had been evoked by two masterpieces, 
arranged in 1931 and 1935 respectively. 
What would they make of later developments. 
in British ballet—Orpheus and Euridice, The 
Wanderer, Hamlet, Twelfth Night, Everyman? 
For any work of art to be widely and lastingly 
popular, it must ‘‘ carry its message straight 
to the feelings and emotions of men by virtue: 
of its vivid concrete imagery ”’ and “ reflect 
some essential aspect of reality and face the © 
problems set by life ’*; and these words have: 


‘very little meaning in the Cloud-Cuckoo 


land inhabited by most contemporary choreo- 
graphers. 


* F. D. Klingender, ‘‘Marxism and. Modern Art,’ 
pp. 45 & 49. 


Two Freneh Books 


FRENCH LIFE AND ITS PROBLEMS 
H. F. Fleure. Hachette, 3/6. 


A BATONS: ROMPUS. Paul Simon. Hachette, 

1]-. . 

HE FIRST OF THESE BOOKS SETS OUT TO: 
of ea the English reader a few basic facts 

about France, to be objective, unbiassed 
and factual. The second simply puts on paper 
the impressions of a distinguished French visitor 
to England& and is subjective, thoroughly 
biassed, mainly conjectural and very amusing. 
It’s a pity that M. Fleure’s book reads so 
incoherently—one suspects that drastic edi- 
torial pruning has been applied. As for M. 
these delightful which 
would’ have been an acquisition to any 


Simon, anecdotes, 


periodical, don’t make a book. 


M. Simon, by the way, apart from having 
edited VALMY which was one of the best of 
the underground press in France, also wrote 
that admirable pamphlet ‘‘ Un Seul Ennemi 
—L’envahisseur ”’ (‘‘ The invader is the only 
enemy ’’). It’s real first-hand stuff, written 
with authority, and well worth reading. 


World Speedwords sweeps away all 
language barriers, and can be written 
or typed at twice the speed of any 
national language. It is learned in 12 
2-hour lessons. Send 24d. stamp for 
full details and first lesson to:— 


Dutton’ Speedwords School 
Dept. O.T.S, 92/3 Gt. Russell St., 


London, W.C. 1, (phone MUS, 7379).. 


Test Fitst lesson 


_ Reportage 


Slit Trench 


by P. C. Benneworth 


HE HEAVILY-LADEN THREE-TON TRUCK 

ploughed through the soft sand of the 

basin, its engine overheated, and whining 
in low gear. Men were sitting in various 
attitudes on the jumble of equipment in the 
back, hands hanging loosely from the wrist 
and more than one head bowed with weariness. 
Whenever their eyes met, there was no light 
of recognition there: they regarded each other 
with the same blank stare that took in the 
heaps of arms and stores; the dust-bloomed 
packs that tied on the side-rails, the desert 
itself, stretching in unrelieved monotony to 
the low ridges on the horizon, surrounding the 
shallow depression. 

They had been on the move since first light 
—that vague and. tenuous false dawn just 
before sunrise proper. Now, though afternoon 
hesitated on the threshoid of evening, the sun 
was still high—but mercifully, dropping into 
the west. With the day’s heat still about 
them, within their very bodies even, the men 
ignored the promise of a cool dusk; indeed, 
ignored everything, their conscious thought 
numbed by the day’s demands. 

The truck suddenly slowed down, its engine 
missing and spluttering. Finally it stopped. 
With a flat, meaningless curse, the driver 
clambered out of his seat. 

** Pump’s sticking again... .’’ He muttered 
on, addressing no-one in particular. 

The men, long resigned to the vagaries of 
the combustion engine, climbed off the 
vehicle and slumped down in its shade, waiting 
woodeply for the engine to be fixed—the 
third or fourth time that day (as if they hadn’t 
enough to put up with !)—lighting cigarettes 
and inhaling quietly. Very little was said. ... 

* * ” 


HE BRIGHT RIM OF THE SETTING SUN LAID 

a golden bar along the western skyline, 
and from the east the darkness was flung 
deeper and deeper into the firmament. ~ 

The truck was now the only moving object 
in a mortified and sterile world. Through 
repeated breakdowns, it had been left behind 
by the company, and was now far in the rear 
of the great block of vehicles and engines of 
war that were moving up to the vast assembly 
area preparatory to the forthcoming autumn 
offensive. Formerly a mere unit of a mass 
advance march, it was now alone, a living 
microcosm. in a dead universe. 

An hour passed. At the top of a broad 
ridge, the overworked engine gave a final 
snort of complaint, and decisively stopped. 
And the silence of the desert, formerly warded 
off by the engine’s admonishing scream, 
pressed forward and down and around the 
men with a fearsome tangibility, with an 
almost physical impact on their eardrums. 

‘« That’s it then,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘ No 
more out of Mary to-night.’ Gasping a 
shovel, he jerked out, ‘‘ Slit trenches—get to 
work, now !”’ 

Training enforced this precaution, and the 
men, grumbling, began the task, measuring 
and digging mechanically. 

Sweat mingled with the dust on their faces, 
when they heard a sound growing out of the 
silence. It became clearer—a motor engine. 


** The North Star, to be generally released in February, picked me up and shook me hard when I saw tt. 

The clothes may all be pressed and cool and clean—even in the heat and dirt of battle—the houses may 

have no chipped stones, there may be too much Hollywoodiana. I don’t remember. It’s only while I look 

at this still that the possibility of such faults occurs. I don’t remember, because I was being picked up 

and shaken hard. There are real people under those clothes: real conversations behind those walls. There 

is the same uttality in the film as in this small inadequate still. It is big and powerful and vital—as 
. near to adequacy as any tribute to the Soviet Union can hope to be.’’—John Carter.’ 


Through the darkness, a ‘“‘ jeep”? came 
scudding up and stopped near the truck. 
Men gathered round. 

** D’you know where the Field Ambulance 
is?” asked the driver, a young fellow, but 
old in face and speech. 

The Sergeant hesitated. ‘‘ Well, we’re lost 
ourselves. But you might try going on a 
bearing of 190 degrees. ... Why, arevyou.... 
Well, what’s the matter ? ” 

The answer came, startling enough. ‘‘ One 
of our chaps run over by his own tank. Poor 
devil! Killed right out. Field Ambulance 
won’t be much good, but we’ve had orders to 
find them.” The driver told in a few more 
hurried phrases the details of the calamity— 
a young corporal had been riding on the front 
of his tank and had been dislodged in some 
way, to fall directly under the caterpillar 
track which crushed his skull like an eggshell. 

Men asked a few questions, and then fell 
silent. 

‘*Some more tanks knocking about,” 
proffered the driver. One of the men, a tall, 
lean-faced fellow shifted his feet, looked round 
him, then nodded silently to the driver. 

**S’long—thanks !”” The jeep leapt into 
the darkness and disappeared. 

Shovels bit into the sand again; but the 
lean-faced man crossed over to a figure on 
the extreme left. 

“* Bit of a way out, aren’t you, Tom? ” 

Tom, sweating and tired, continued digging: 
in between grunts he said, ‘‘ Oh—this’ll do— 
it’s only about thirty yards from—from the 
truck. And I’m not diggin’ very deep ! Too 
much ruddy hard rock here!” A _ pause. 
Then—“‘ Well, g’night, Tom.” 

‘© Good-night, Josh.” 

Later, wrapped in blankets, and the day’s 
last cigarette alight, the men settled in their 
respective trenches. A few sighs and mumbled 


curses, and then silence.. Everyone slept. 
* * * 


OSH STIRRED. HIS MIND STRUGGLED UP 
through the sluggish mists of profound 
sleep, and he groped automatically for the 
packet of cigarettes. Wondering what had 
awakened him, his fingers closed on the 
packet—and then, in a sudden surge of terror, 
gripped and crushed it. 

Tanks ! 

The earth and air were resonant with the 
vibrations of powerful engines, and exhaust 
gases came acridly to his nostrils. Tanks ! 
Oh, (God iePerhapsmmcrs: 

No! His whole being rejected the fear 
which was battering at the opening doors of 
his thought .. . the thought that... . 

His body exploded into movement. He 
cursed feverishly at the swathing blankets and 
the restriction of the narrow trench. He came 
forth suddenly, scrabbling on his knees; and 
then he was running with his whole energy 
under the dim light of the fading moon: his 
sleep-shot eyes made out what his mind had 
just recoiled from—broad, heavy tank tracks, 
biting deep into the sand, passing through 
and almost obliterating a slit trench. 

““ Christ |”? There was awe and a blazing 
terror in the whispered oath. 

““Oh, Tom, Tommy lad! What’s up, 
what’s a matter ? Are you there?... Tom!” 

He fell on his knees and the moon slipped 
behind a cloud, and a great blackness 
descended. He did not move, his throat 
suddenly dry. 

And then he heard the sand swish, and a 
pebble grated behind him. Turning in the 
darkness, he looked up. The moon freed 
herself, and there was light and shadow 
again, and a dim figure against the night sky. 
He still remained motionless, looking up... . 

‘‘Nothing’s a matter, Josh. I’m all right—I 
dug another trench nearer the truck”’ said Tom. 

And the two men smiled at each other, and 
the smiles broadened into grins. 

‘* Got a fag? ”’ said Josh. 
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Night Shift 
by Mira Harmer 


FOUND MY WAY TO THE FACTORY EASILY 
| enough. It was dark and misty, a typical 

November evening, but the outlines of 
the great factory buildings reared up against 
the night sky were unmistakable. Challenged 
at the entrance by the gate-keeper’s torch, I 
explained that I was new and hadn’t a pass. 
‘* Starting to-night?’ he said cheerfully. 
‘* Well, come in here a minute miss—there’ll 
be a few more of you—yet.” I entered the 
brightly-lit lodge and encountered the shy, 
curious and friendly looks of the other two 
new girls. 
more arrivals and when the batch of a dozen 
or so was complete the porter rang for a 
messenger to show us the way to the glass- 
cutting room. 

Down the long drive we went, following the 
boy and his lighted terch ahead. Right turn— 
over some grass—then a road again under our 
feet—then we stumbled over bricks and rubble. 
**Go careful,’ called the escort over his 
shoulder, ‘* caught a packet here last year.” 
At last we entered the building proper. After 
the dark outside the white-hot glow from the 
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After a few minutes there were - 


brick furnaces hurt our eyes. One of the men, 
his face glistening, his shirt undone to the 
waist, grinned at us. ‘‘ Nice fire for a cold 
night, eh, girls? ” But added, ‘‘ Keep away 
there !”’ as I, blinded by the glare and con- 
fused by the roar of the heat, staggered too 
near what appeared to be a witches cauldron 
of boiling glass bubbles. 

There was glass everywhere, long pipes of 
glass, hollow and dusty, small, thin rods of 
glass, little light balls of glass, glass dust 
crackling under our feet as we walked. We 
arrived at the room where we were to work, 
% great stone room, stone floor, stone walls 
tined with racks on which were piled rows 
and rows of rods of glass in. graduated sizes 
and varying lengths. Each girl was given an 
armful of these long rods and shown how to 
cut them into three-inch lengths by holding 
them against a spinning grindstone wheel. I 
watched .the demonstrator with admiration, 
a-young girl with fair hair and a black ribbon, 
her face shining blue green under the huge 
** daylight ’”’ lamps. 

With a rhythmical precision she held the 
slender rod between her fingers, the racing 
wheel bit in and the short length fell gently 
on to the sloping board and rolled down into 
the slot at the side. Sliding the rod up expertly 
between her hands she cut off another and 
another so quickly that a dozen little pieces of 
glass tube went rolling away down _ the 
board, tinkling against each other. She took 
afresh rod. ‘‘ Try it,” She said. I sat down 


afd! 


nervously and tried to copy the operation, 

I held the glass firmly in my two hands, set: 
it against the measurement, then pushed it 
against the wheel.. Crack! Scrape! The: 
noise and jar set my teeth on edge. The glass. 
was cracked and splintered for several inches. 
on both sides and the edges I had cut were 
jagged and roughed. ‘‘ No good,” said the 
girl by my side, ‘‘throw it out, in that 
basket.”? She continued, seeing my concern, 
‘* Cheer up, it won’t be wasted, it all gets. 
melted down and used again.” ‘‘ It’s waste 
of time though,” I said dolefully.: ‘‘ Never 
mind,” she smiled back at me, ‘‘ you’ll get 
a bit of that at first, you’ll soon get the knack. 
Now try again, don’t push, the wheel will do 
the work itself, and don’t clutch—”’ loosening 
my anxious fingers—‘‘ just hold it in position 
gently 

I went on working doggedly for some hours, 
trying to get the ‘‘ knack,” cracking, splinter- 
ing, wasting glass, but slowly my arms and. 
fingers and eyes began to learn the routine 
of the movement. At last there was a 45- 
minute break for a meal. The new girls were 
shepherded together and once more escorted 
with a torch across the dark factory grounds 
to the canteen. Like all workers on night-shift 
for the first time we couldn’t eat, but drank 
some strong tea and got to know each other. 
By the time the break was over we were 
chattering away like old friends and we went. 


(Continued on page 15,.col. 3) 
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I wonder what Adolf thinks of the news from the Russian Front ? 
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In Defence of Rhyme 2) john Manifold 


This is not a simple article. But it is an important one. Probably more people are writing and reading 
poetry to-day than ever before: and certainly fewer critics are supplying them with the technical inquiries 
and analyses that, judging from their letters to us, these people demand. We believe this article is important 


because it attempts to meet this demand; and difficult, because it is—for once—specific and technical. 


T IS SAFE TO SAY THAT THE AVERAGE 
beginning verse-writer to-day no longer 
feels that rhyme is the essential form of 

verse. In fact the greater part of the verse 
that comes flooding into any editorial office 
is either blank or free—it’s far easier to write 
that way, and correspondingly harder to read. 

And it is also safe to say that anyone who 
consistently uses rhyme these days does so 
consciously and as a matter of choice, being 
fully aware that other forms exist. 

Rhyme has in fact become the property of 
two kinds of poet—the real professionals like 
Aragon, and the inheritors of the ballad 
tradition like John Pudney and Idris Davies; 
and the romantics and self-expression mer- 
chants work their little complexes off in free 
verse. It is the fashion of free verse which has 
made it possible for once to examine the 
advantages of rhyme instead of its disadvant- 
ages which were all that could be enlarged 
upon while rhymewasthedominant convention. 

The first and most obvious favour which 
rhyme gives to verse is singability. It is as 
necessary to a song as metre is, dividing and 
** pointing”? the cadences. And besides this 
natural alliance with music, rhyme plays a 
great part in the harmony of the actual words 
of the poem, picking up and crowning the 
word-music of the line. (C. E. Montague in 
“* A Writer’s Notes on his Trade”’ is well 
worth reading on this subject.) Here are 
some examples :— 

Lo ! where Maeotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows. 


A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover. 


Fantome qu’a ce lieu son pur éclat assigne, 
Il s’immobilise au songe froid de mépris 
Que vét parmi |’exil inutile le cygne. 


Those three passages deliberately chosen 
for having as little as possible else in common, 
I think owe their rare music to really skilful 
rhyming. 

Not orily musical emphasis is given by 
rhyme either. There is no other method half 
so effective of underlining the important word, 
the perfect adjective, the incongruity or the 
climax. Possibly the most expert manager 
of this effect was Heredia in his sonnéts, but 
(as usual whatever aspect of rhyme is under 
discussion) Pope runs him close: 


No thought advances, but her eddy brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 
Full sixty years the world has been her trade, 
The wisest fool much time has ever made. 


From loveless youth to unrespected age, 

No passion gratified except her rage, 

So much the fury still outran the wit 

The pleasure missed her, and the scandal hit. 


Under this hedge in stormy weather 

I join this rogue and whore together; 

And only He who made the thunder 

Can put this whore and rogue asunder. 
(Swift: A Marriage Blessing) 


Safe in their barns these Sabine tillers sent 
Their brethren out to battle—why-? for rent ! 


Nothing is ever certain, nothing is ever safe, 

To-day is overturning yesterday’s settled good. 

Everything dying keeps a hungry grip on life. 

Nothing is ever born without screaming and 
blood. 


There is another quality of rhyme for which 
a name exists only in French—Funambulism. 
Banville invented the word, but the usage 
must be as old as rhyme itself. It means 
rhyme for the fun of it, and describes what 
Byron does when he rhymes “ intellectual ”’ 
with ‘* hen-pecked you all,” or Louis MacNeice 
in his hilarious ‘‘ Bagpipe Music ’’ with its 
string of false double rhymes. Let others call 
it affectation or artifice or what they please: 
it is as natural as for a happy child to turn 
handsprings or for a victorious, airfighter to 
loop and roll over his home airfield. When 
Ogden Nash rhymes ‘‘ venom” with 
“duodenum” or Butler ‘‘inches”’ with 
‘* green cheese,” they are not doing it from 
perversity, but from the sheer fun of being in 
complete control of their medium. 

Many critics have already pointed out how 
Shakespeare uses rhyme to distinguish his 
supernatural creatures. Credible human 
beings need no more than blank verse, but to 
make a witch credible you have to give her 
couplets to speak. Rhyme does give dramatic 
verse a higher tension somehow. Indeed I 
fancy that a good part of the impression of 
fantastic wit and sparkle that Corneillé’s 
comedies and the best of Moliere give the 
listener is due to their brilliant rhyming. The 
only parallel that presents itself on the English 
stage is Flecker’s *‘ Don Juan,”’ where in one 
short scene the level changes from realistic 
comedy to uncanny drama and the verse 
form follows it until the hero’s tirade is in 
excellent heroic couplets. 

All that this demonstrates, I think, is that 
rhyme has not one use but several; and that 
far from being an extraneous ornament or 
something stuck on as a matter of form it is an 
integral and important part of a poem, and 
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repays all the care and skill that you can give 
to it. Hence the fact that inielligent poets as 
distinct from those who are merely sensitive have 
always persisted in its use. If you regard a 
poem as self-expression first and last, rhyme 
which entails tampering with the spontaneity 
of your verse goes overboard. If on the other 
hand you regard verse as communication, 
then you are apt to value rhyme for the many 
and various effects which it can produce. 
Naturally that means work on your part; 
but writing any kind of poem for communica- 
tion means work. And the poem which is 
built and planned as an object always stands 
a better chance of moving the audience than 
your spontaneous cri-du-coeur can hope for 
more than once in a hundred shots. 


II 


GOOD RHYME IS BOTH INEVITABLE AND 

unexpected. It must have the paradoxical 
power to surprise and satisfy the ear at the 
same time. 

Various poets in the past who have said 
‘“ There are no new rhymes,” and have 
abandoned the art in consequence, were after 
all acting logically although on a false 
premise, I hope to show in a later part of this 
article how rich are the new possibilities of 
rhyme opened up by the experimental work 
of Aragon and other contemporary writers. 
But the assumption that new rhymes are 
needed is correct: if there were no new 
rhymes, then the surprise factor would be 
weak or lacking. 

On the other hand, it is in those languages 
where rhyme is made most easy by the 
terminations of grammatical forms, that is in 
French, Spanish and Italian, that the revolt 
from rhyme has gone furthest. “For where 
every past-participle rhymes with every other 
past-participle, there is no inevitability about 
your pair of rhymes at all. (This has been 
recognised in France since the seventeenth 
century or before: hence the rule about the 
consonne d’appui to limit the field of possible 
rhymes.) 

Consider in English the termination in 
short “‘y.” It is the commonest in the 
language. The practice of bad poets has 
made it the commonest rhyme in the language 
too, and all the commoner because they 
rhyme ‘‘-y”’ not only with itself (‘‘certainty— 
cleverly ’’) but with the long terminal ‘‘—ee ”’ 
as well (“‘ me-secretly’’). The field is so 
wide that there is not a shred of inevitability 
left: who cares to listen? the next rhyme 
can be any adverb, almost any abstract noun, 
or any of half the pronouns in the language. 

For the opposite fault—lack of surprise— 
have a look at those notorious old comrades 
in crime that Pope took a swing at in the 
Essay on Criticism—‘‘ creep—sleep,”’ ‘‘breeze 
—trees,”’ “*‘ mountain—fountain,”’ ‘* reveal— 
conceal’ and so on. Weary old yoke-mates, 
two and two, they have been dragging the 
weak thoughts of bad coupletists over a track 
of corduroy scansion for the last three hundred 
years. Where’s the novelty? Where’s the 
surprise? The poor galley-slaves need un- 
manacling and complete idleness. 

Similar words, you see, make bad rhymes, 
and dissimilar ones make good rhymes. 

The dissimilarity can be of syllabic length. 


“* Wait—circulaie”’ is a better (because a 
more unexpected) rhyme than ‘‘ wait— 
date.’ Also, naturally enough, when the 


longer rhyme is the second of the pair, the 
inevitability of th» rhyme becomes apparent 
two or three syllables before the rhyme itself. 
But this double quality of the long word as a 
rhyme makes it tricky to handle. For example, 
what could be more howlingly futile than 
this :-— 


A vision fair of life I saw 
So wondrous good to see; 
Its path lay through the open door 
Of opportunity. 
When the poor skimpy rhyming syllable does 
eventually emerge after that long building-up, 
it is purely ridiculous. But when a good 
rotund rhyming sound is in question, dis- 
similar length reinforces it and gives it a fine 
effect;— 
The spoken and the written word 
Can strike a blow. 
O rich man, have you never heard 
Of Jericho ? 4 

Dissimilarity of formation is a good thing 
too. We ought, for example, to impose a 
close season, as Malherbe did, on the pairing 
of words that end in ‘‘-ation.”’ If you must 
couple them, you can at least make them as 
dissimilar in length as possible, following the 
example of that mute inglorious Milton who 
replied to Mr. Billy Brown of London ‘Town :— 

(I trust you’ll pardon my correction, 
That stuff is there for your protection.) 
Thank you for the information 
But I should like to see the station. 
But ‘‘ stations—patience ’? would have been 
a more original rhyme. 

Dissimilarity of parts of speech can be 
strikingly effective; in fact, the freshness and 
brilliance of the rhyme in Pope’s satires is due, 
in part at least, to his observance of this 
principle. To rhyme a verb with a verb, or 
a noun with a noun, has always something 
rather flat about it. Turn up the passage about 
hogs and courtiers quoted in the October 
number, and you will see how seldom Pope 
attempts to pair similar parts of speech. 

Dissimilarity of vowel sound between pairs 
of rhymes ought to go without saying. If your 
last couplet is ‘* bolt—revolt,”’ it stands to 
reason that it’s better not to rhyme the next 
one “‘ oats—floats,’ or ‘‘ gold—cold.” But 
particularly in couplets or in ballad measure, 
this point often gets overlooked even. by 
masters like Pope. 


III 
HE PRACTICE OF SEVERAL LIVING POETS 
has greatly enriched the resources of 


rhyme. Many experiments have been success- 
ful as they stood; others need further develop- 
ment. But as a general note on experiments 
I should like to quote that fine technician 
Banville: ‘* The rules of verse vary with each 
type of verse—almost with each single poem 
—and the trouble is that by the time you 
are beginning to know them the hearse is at 
the door.” 

Assonance falls outside the scope of this 
article, and is a subject in itself. It was used 
with great effect by Wilfred Owen and by 
many since, and received further stimulus 
from the practice of the Spanish poets whom 
we discovered at the time of the Civil War. 
But there is no need to look further afield 
than our own popular ballads for examples 
of it. 

Between assonance and rhyme comes the 
false double-rhyme which was much used by 
Humbert Wolf: ‘‘ jonquil—tranquil,” ‘‘ sur- 
rounded—splendid ’’—the _ stressed syllable 
being dissonant and the rest full rhyme. The 
other type of false double rhyme reverses the 
scheme; only the stressed syllable being 
assonant — “‘ rhetoric — metal,” ‘‘ sober— 
clover.” Careful use of these new types of 
double rhyme will do a lot to ease the difficulty 
of which Dryden complains, namely the 
shortage in English of “‘ feminine endings ” 
for use in songs. 

Graves and Auden have both made use of 
a subtle and attractive device invented by the 
Welsh poets. In the triplet or triad, two 
normal single rhymes are followed by an 
‘* off-beat”? rhyme: ‘‘ may — array — high- 


way,” ‘‘ for —nor—navigator ’’—in other 


words, the third rhyme of the triplet is 
unstressed. Welsh-speaking readers will 
recall the use of this device in the traditional 
form of the ‘‘ Englyn.” 

The latest work of Aragon, certainly the 
greatest poet and the most skilful technician 
working to-day, exhibits a kind of rhyme which 
has so far only been used in comic verse im 
England and that rarely. Everyone must 
remember the Mock-Turtle’s song in Alice im 
Wonderland: 

Who would not sell his soul for two-Penny- 
worth only of beautiful soup ? 

Aragon has in effect adopted the same 
method, though he avoids the comic appear- 
ance of the Lewis Carrol rhyme by leaving the 
terminal consonant where it was: 

Que me dit-elle ? Reste, 

Reste ici comme avant 

Les batailles de lest. 

Rien, dit le vaguemestre. 
To the eye, that seems like a rhyme in “‘ est ’” 
with a false rhyme ‘‘ estre’”’ at the end. But 
reading aloud, hearing rather than seeing the 
rhyme, one finds ‘‘ Reste’’ borrowing the 
““re-”? of the beginning of the next line; 
“> Liést borrows the sir ofe trients saturn, 
beginning of the last line. The rhyme is 
actually not “‘ est’ but ‘‘ estre ”’ throughout. 

The opposite of this Overlapping Rhyme, 
as we may call it, is the Curtailed Rhyme 
which though rare is not unknown in English. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins in a famous sonnet, 
obtains a rhyme for “‘ wring ”’ by dividing the 
word “‘ lingering.”? Similarly Auden writes :— 

. . . Oppose the pluck 

And knock of the tide, 

And the shingle scrambles after the suck- 

ing surf. ; 

This again strikes me as a perfectly legitimate 
device, and one which could well be used 
more often. 

I make no great claims for the originality of 
yet another unusual sort of rhyme which I 
have used in a poem to express doubt and 
hesitancy, and which I call Interlocking 
Rhyme. Other people have probable used it, 
but I cannot think of other examples: 

Forget your regions for a Touareg country 

That has no function but to floor a tent, 

Having all roads for its indifferent entry 

And borders always further on in front. 
Looked at from one angle the rhymescheme: 
there is a-b-b-a; but if you count the first: 
and third lines as false double rhymes, then. 
it is a-b-a-b. 

Rhyme is not exhausted. Experiment has. 
widened its application, and I have tried to: 
show its uses. It presents a technical weapon. 
which is a valuable one in any poet’s armoury,. 
and is as well in place in the simplest ballad-- 
forms as in the most profound and elaborate: 
poems. For what the ballad-makers did by 
tradition and instinct has been confirmed and 
elaborated by profoundly conscious poets like: 
Aragon and Valery. 
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